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NICANDREA 
WITH REFERENCE TO LIDDELL AND SCOTT, ed. 9 










SOME day, it may be, a better Greek scholar and more skilful emendator than I will : 
summon to his aid from among scientists familiar with the Levant a botanist, a her- Wl 
balist, a herpetologist, and an entomologist, empanel for consultations a small body 
of medical nien who have practised in the Near East, and produce an annotated text 
and translation of Nicander; and when this has been done it will be possible to read 
him, not indeed with pleasure, but with a good deal less labour and vexation than 
attend the process at present. Meanwhile, those whose duty obliges them to struggle 
through the Thertaca and Alextpharmaca with the aids now available stand in no | 
need of the injunction not to forget him which the author has appended to those two W 
poems. ) 

Of the aids known to me much the most important are the scholia, which contain 
the names of various reputable scholars, embody much genuine erudition,’ and are 
often the sole clue not only to the identity of plants, creatures, and substances men- 
tioned in the poems but also to the meanings of very many words unknown outside 
the hispid vocabulary of the poet. Unfortunately however the scholiasts are often 
visibly guessing, and their guesses are sometimes visibly ridiculous. For instance, 
Th. 849 abepaida] tiv Oepunv, 7 THv Exovoay abépas, 7 Yvypadv. Again, the ichneumon, 
says N. (Th. 195), resembles a marten, and before doing battle with an asp dives into ( 
the Nile and smears itself with mud, which dries on its fur and armours it against | 
the asp’s teeth ; iyvevpwyv] eld0s aerod remarks the scholiast.? It follows therefore that 
_ interpretations derived solely from the scholia may be mere guesses and wildly wrong, 
' and where they seem so they may be rejected without compunction. ' 

Besides the scholia there are Greek paraphrases of the two poems by Eutecnius, 
a aogioryns of unknown date who performed the like service for Oppian, a version in 
Latin hexameters by J. Gorraeus first printed in 15573 and reprinted with K. Lehrs’s 
text of 1843 in the Didot Poetae Bucolict et Didactict, Latin paraphrases provided by 
J. G. Schneider in his editions of Al. (1792) and Th. (1816), and a German translation 
by M. Brenning safely interred as a feuilleton in the Allgemeine medizintsche Central- 
zettung for 1904. All these share with Eutecnius, and even with the scholia, a marked 
inclination to evade difficulties of detail. J. G. Schneider’s editions contain notes both 
critical and exegetical, but the latter, though industrious in collecting ancient 
authorities on the subjects treated by N., do not often help one to construe the text. 
The preface and critical apparatus of O. Schneider, whose Nicandrea of 1856 provided 
full collations of the manuscripts,* occasionally offer a valuable comment. And finally 
there are the lexica. 

Being concerned with another Alexandrian poet, I considered it some years ago 
necessary to acquaint myself with the general contents of N.’s poems, and one has 
only to wrestle with a few lines to discover that he is most negligently handled in 










































1 See Wilamowitz Herakles 1. 189. a papyrus of the first century A.D. which contains 
2 I will not conceal the fact that F. E. Kind a fragmentary commentary on Th. 377-95 and in 

proposed (Herm. xliv. 624) to read xdrrov. the lemmata substantial fragments of the lines 
3 Other sixteenth-century Latin versions, of interpreted. Its agreements with MSS. of the 

which there are several, are less accessible and common class against Paris. suppl. 247 (J7) 

I have not pursued them. attest at least the antiquity of the variants, and 
* The party envisaged in my first paragraph it presents a problem of its own in 391 f. 

will now have to take into account P. Oxy. 2221, 
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Liddell & Scott, ed. 9. I then made a good many corrections and additions in the 
margins of my Lexicon, and the stones there proffered me for bread having engen- 
dered an appetite which anyone is at liberty to consider morbid, I have since returned 
to the author and have read him with more attention to detail than my original pur- 
pose called for, aided on this occasion by the first draft of a translation on which my 
friend Mr. A. F. Scholfield had been working independently. The result has been a 
large increase in my marginalia, some new interpretations, and a few emendations, 
and it seemed worth while to collect them here in the hope that even if they do not 
materially lighten the labour of N.’s next reader, they may be useful to the next 
reviser of the Lexicon. 

Before I set them out however, I must disclaim any competence to deal with the 
scientific questions involved, and it is with hesitation that I have touched on one or 
two below. On this subject however I have two general observations to make. 
One is that the botanist will often have unnecessary difficulty in discovering the 
grounds for the confident identifications presented to him. For instance, drdAvpvos, 
BovmAevpos, kovAvBareva, and vijpis are mentioned as simples, and nothing in N. or his 
scholia explains how we may recognize them. The clues to the first three come, I 
think, from Eutecnius, Pliny, and Hesychius respectively ; it is probably my ignorance 
of the subject which has concealed from me why vipis should ‘= Bpaév’, but it is 
unfortunately not necessary to go beyond the text of N. himself to discover that some 
of the identifications are worse than uncertain.' The second observation is that some 
of them accord but ill with what N. says of the object. For instance Th. 811 oldd ye 
pny Kal tovdos & pnderat, 815 Bporois emi Aovyov ayovaoay | pvyaAéenv. “IovAos, we are told, 
is a creature like the centipede, prob. the wood-louse, and pvyadq shrew-mouse, field- 
mouse ; but whatever the superstitious may fear, who has been savaged by a shrew 
or menaced by the machinations of a wood-louse?? The scientific committee will 
have to consider how far what N. says of plants and creatures need be taken into 
consideration when attempting an identification. Perhaps not very much, but if so 
their task is noticeably complicated. 

With this preface I proceed to record my addenda and corrigenda, which I have 
arranged in two alphabetical lists. In the first are included, together with some 
interpretations of my own, omissions and mistakes’ which impede the reader of N. 
In the second mainly, and much more briefly, omissions in articles which contain the 
information required but by omitting the references to N. give an incomplete or 
misleading account of the word in question. In a third section I have added some 
notes and interpretations in which the Lexicon is not concerned. 

In what follows inverted commas indicate quotations from Liddell & Scott, ed. 9, 

















1 See I below, s.vv. dvdppwov, yoyyvdos, 
Saixpos, madépws. These are all novelties in 
ed. 9, and I fear that the editor’s hopes for his 
botanical revision (Pref., p. vil) were too san- 
guine. Thiselton-Dyer, on whom he had laid his 
cares, wrote (J. Phil. xxxiii. 204) ‘little has been 
done to explgin the mass of plant names in 
Nicander. Meanwhile they have drifted into 
lexicons merely with meanings which tell 
nothing’. 

2 Dr. Johnson on the Shrewmouse: ‘A mouse 
of which the bite is generally supposed venomous, 
and to which vulgar tradition assigns such 
malignity, that she is said to lame the foot over 
which she runs. I am informed that all these 
reports are calumnious, and that her feet and 


teeth are equally harmless with those of any 
other little mouse.’ Pliny (N.H. 8. 227, 29. 88) 
and some others (e.g. [Diosc.] Ther. 8, Philum. 
33) regard them with disfavour; Aristotle (H.A. 
604>19) says merely that their bites may cause 
blisters in draught animals. So far as I am aware 
the reputation of the wood-louse is untarnished 
by such slanders. 

3 I have every sympathy with those who make 
mistakes in N., having probably made a good 
number myself. Since however some of those 
in the Lexicon are very gross, I think it right to 
say that the majority of these are inherited from 
ed. 8, beyond which I have not thought it neces- 
sary to inquire. 
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except that where quoting I have, in view of possible confusion with the two Schneiders, 
substituted 2 for ‘sch(olia)’, and I have omitted ‘Nic.’ from the references. L. stands 
for the Lexicon, JGSch. and OSch. for the Schneiders; an asterisk marks words 
omitted altogether from L. ; + indicates that an existing entry requires an addition. 


p. xxx Nicander. ‘Scholia vetera ed. H. Bianchi, Stud. Ital. xii (1904). Bianchi 


edited the scholia to the Alextpharmaca only.' 

aBAepns, Al. 82 ineffective rather than ‘feeble’. N. is talking of a retching which 
afflicts sufferers from white-lead poisoning but does not result in their voiding the 
poison. 

aypes, ‘2. maddening, orwpn Al. 30’. That is one explanation in 2, but another 
much more appropriate to the context is dypia cai dpewy, and that is the meaning at 
Al. 604, the only other example of the adj. 

+deAmnns, unexpected (or perhaps hopeless), aeAméa adv. Al. 125. 

+Gnros, insatiable, Th. 783. (This article wants tidying up.) 

Gidpnes, ‘«ooa, ev’. But there is no evidence for eooa or ev, and at Al. 415 
adpyevra, unless, as X assert, it is adverbial, agrees with vydvv. L. is negligent in 
recording N.’s restriction of an adj. to two terminations. It mentions poAdes, and its 
quotations disclose ides and popdes so limited, but it is silent on aypwes Al. 604, 
dpaxvnes Al. 492, Bpwyners Al. 486, SoAders Al. 473, epevOners Th. 899, vpders Th. 502, 
mounets Al. 48; also on tpnxvs Th. 284, BAwOpds Th. 683, édavds Al. 162 (see below s.v.), 
Kabepbdos Al. 573, xepads Th. 213, véaros (A) Th. 229, dAods Al. 575, opvyepds Al. 419. 
ITetpjecs Al. 390, and doywoes Th. 870, should, I think, be added, but at Th. 944 
xapnAnv | immevov Aevy7jva the first adj. should probably be altered, for the noun is 
elsewhere masc. and might be expected to have that gender. At A/. 448 I leave others 
to determine whether xoiAowo is fem. or Spvds masc., and similarly atAdva Babdv 
in Fr. 31. 

I remark on this list (which is probably incomplete, and in any case does not 
include adj. cited as of two terminations from other authors) that in several besides 
audpyecs the fem. form postulated in L. nowhere occurs; also that though the forms 
preferred by N. often serve a metrical convenience, they do not always do so, and that 
at Th. 120 (also unobserved by L.) he apparently wrote Oowrepos afoa though either 
the fem. form or the adverbial neut. would have served his purpose as well. 

+ailnos, = dvOpwros Th. 343; cf. 613. 

aipoppoos is not ‘subst.’ in Th. 282 ; substitute therefore 321. 

+Gxpnros, unharmed, prob. in Th. 820. 

a&xoviros, del. ‘dub. |. in Al. 42’, where it is only a dubious emendation. 

+dxris, day, év povnper axrive Al. 401. Cf. adyn below. 

GAefiapn, del. ‘wand that served as amulet’. Here at any rate (Th. 861) papvos 
must be a medicament, despite OSch. and his proposed emendation in the next line. 

+4GA@aivw. Al. 112. In cases of white-lead poisoning administer an emetic in hot 
water édpa ra pév 7” épdyna, Ta 8° éyfmroior Sapacbels | dAOnon vddrecow Or’ ixunvy 
Séuas Spws. I take this to mean im order that the patient may bring up some of the 
poison, and assimilate the remainder when, under the influence of the hot water, he breaks 
into a sweat—aNOaivw, vender harmless, make wholesome. The variant daudocas, though 
ill-supported, is attractive. 

GAAotpioxpws in A.P. 11. 7 (= Fr. 107) certainly could not mean ‘changing colour’, 
and as it is merely an unhelpful conj. it had better disappear.* 

t I cite Z Al. hence, J Th. from H. Keil’s text (probably), and Hes. Th. 408. For participles 
printed in OSch.’s edition. restricted to two terminations see Th. 180, 329, 


2 See s.v. dAocxos below. Al. 528. 
3 For earlier examples in comp. and sup. adj. 4 But in the same epigram fevoxvodandrn (for 
see Kiihner—Blass 1. 554; add Od. 10. 279, 12. 11, | -«vor-) should be accepted. 
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apatpoxia, ‘by error for apyatpoyia ’. So said Porphyry, who should be cited 
(Qu. Hom., Il. 23. 422), but could Callimachus and Nicander really not construe this 
Homeric line ? 

+apodyos, milk-drinking, Th. 49 (s.v.1.)—a line cited by L. s.v. dyuopBds, the 
reading of the inferior MSS. 

épopBedw, “Med., let follow, make follow, Th. 349’. The words are apopBevovro 
Aendpyw | SHpa, and the verb means committed to, had carried by (Sinxovoivto, ébepa- 
mevovTo, epepovTo, d). 

apeAders. This word is acc. fem. pl. at Al. 266, apyjevs nom. fem. pl. at Fr. 74. 26, 
dappaxoes at Al. 293. L. records only the last. 

+apudpos, ‘faint, weak’, suitable at Th. 195, 358, 373, is less so at 158, where the 
asp, presently to be described as very large and dangerous, is called duvdpdrarov 
Sdxos dAAwv—probably sluggish, for the succeeding lines go on to say that it is 
lethargic until roused. 

+avaBabpos, slope, ascent, prob. in Th. 283. 

avayxw, del. ‘hang up’. Even a cenchrines cannot do this to you. 

+avaxpotw. Th. 479 doxpos avaxpotwv Onpos marov. If you should have the mis- 
fortune to be pursued by a cenchrines you should not run straight but double this 
way and that so that the snake may rick its back in the attempt to follow you. The 
meaning is perhaps baulk. 

+avarvew, rouse, Th. 547. 

avatruw, del. ‘abs., sputter... Al. 211’. The object is énpa: cf. émAAvfw below. 

avappwov, ‘prob. in Fr. 84’. The line is cdpdSapov dppiwdv te peAdudvdAdrdv re oivnny, 
and Casaubon conjectured xdpdap’” avappwov re. If rightly therefore, avappwov cannot 
‘= xapdapov : and if wrongly, appwov cannot ‘= vazv ’ unless varv does not ‘= ativan’. 

Gv8os (A) I. 2. After some pursuit we learn that av@n yaAxod at Th. 257 ‘= ydAxav- 
Gov ’ and means ‘solution of blue vitriol (copper sulphate)’, and that av@os yaAxod means 
‘particles thrown off by copper when cooling’. But there seems no reason to distin- 
guish sing. and pl., nothing in the passage cited s.v. ydAxav@ov necessarily implies 
a liquid, and 2 Th. 257 describe a solid. They assert that its colour is weAcdvov re Kai 
paddrov Exov eyKippov THhv meAvdvornra, but N., who says that the skin of one bitten by 
an echidna is now 7epdecca, now like lead, now like av@y yaAxoé, probably means 
either blue, like crystals of copper sulphate, which is thrown off when copper sulphide 
ore is roasted ;' or else green, like verdigris, which is perhaps what he means by 
xaAxoio maAat pepoynotos avOnv prescribed at Al. 529. 

*avucpaivw, = -dfw prob. in Al. 524. 

avoéoteos, ‘shell-less, of eggs, Al. 296’. But this meaning, though hardly in doubt, 
is somewhat surprising, and I am inclined to import 2’s avdorpaxa to the text. 

*avuAnes. Lh. 26 7 Kat avudAnevta apex Addov, 7 €vi Biaons | éoxyariA. IT has av’ 
vdpievra With avvAjevra as a v.l., the other MSS. av’ dAjevra, and OSch. printed av’ 
bdpyjevra. But unwooded? provides a suitable contrast with Bjooa, and zapéx, which 
is a preposition in 29, is here hard to construe as an adv. 

apados, del. ‘palpitation of the heart’. 

+dpyevvds. ABpdrovor, says N. (Th. 66), ovpeor AdAAe | apyevviy imo wélav (or 
Biooav), and L. is silent, as also on Rhian. fr. 54 ovpeos dpyevvoio mepi mrvyas. There 
was a promontory in Erythraea called Apyevvov (Strab. 14. 644), and probably chalk 


1 T learn from Dr. U. R. Evans that cupric 
oxide, which is black, and cuprous oxide, which 
is red, may be thrown off from copper plates 
when cooling; and if any victim of an echidna 
opts for one of these I shall not gainsay him. In 
the fragment of Numenius (quoted by 2) which 


N. is paraphrasing the words are ixwp «ldos ... 
xaAxn toov, and Z understood x. to be the plant. 

* This meaning seems indicated by the con- 
text, but Mr. Scholfield points out to me that 
on the analogy of dvouBpHes, rainy (Al. 288), 
wooded is possible. 
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will explain all three (cf. L. s.v. dpywdes). 2 say unhelpfully év dpyevvdecar torois, 
and L. disdains to notice this variant of the adj. 

apweLa (7h. 393, 647). The MSS. disagree on the aspirate, but agree on dadprefos 
(284), which is against it. 

Gppiov, see avdppwov above. 

+doa. At Th. 676, Al. 305, 331 this word is used in a prescription and followed 
by the medicament in the acc. In the first place 2 gloss yoprdcat, xopeo@Pjvat, éu- 
mAnoOjvar, and assert that it is an imperatival inf.; in the second they gloss xdpecov. 
They associate it therefore with the Homeric doa, now usually assigned to dw (C)," 
and in that company the passages are found in the Thesaurus (s.vv. ddw, doa). The 
construction throws some doubt on this, for in Homer aw is constructed either with 
acc. (once alone) and gen. (once dat.) or intransitively with gen., but N. often uses 
Kopévvupt, Kopéoxw, Kopéw Of administering medicine, and if the construction is ad- 
mitted, the sense is suitable. Anyhow the passages should appear somewhere, and at 
present, so far as I can discover, they do not. 

atpévos, ‘totlsome, prepared with trouble, Al. 178, 426’, and so 2. The adj. in both 
places is applied to oil used in prescriptions, and the qualification, to say nothing of 
its obscurity, is quite irrelevant. Does N. perhaps mean a low grade of oil such as 
slaves use, and employ the adj. as SovAws is employed with éofys, tpody, et stm.? 
Cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 6. 123 unguor oliuo | non quo fraudatis inmundus Natta lucernis, and 
see Bliimner, Tech. 17. 357. 

+avbyn, adyds neAiov, days, Th. 275. Cf. axris above. 

+atAus, bedtime, Th. 58. 

avgis. A poisonous draught made from the sea-hare tastes fishy, Al. 468 verddwv 
dre oampuvOévrwyr | 7é Kai dppirtwv ordtav Aomis adfida xpaivn, and avgis according to 
L. means ‘young of the tunny’, or according to 2 (followed by OSch.) o@pa, which is 
hardly less absurd. I should guess the meaning to be when scales taint the dish in 
which it is cooked or served. Bentley conjectured afida but did not say what it was 
to mean.? Perhaps a lost meaning of adfis is more probable than a corruption. 

+atyxévios, necky, Th. 871. See below s.v. dAocyos. 

aduoyeros. Al. 341 vdpwy | rupmravoers ava péacov advayeros oudadov ile. “Frlthy’, 
connecting the adj. with the noun. But at 584 it is attached to véxrap, and means 
abundant, as it may well do here. The adj. occurs nowhere else, and indeed the v.l1. 
advoyerov (with (fe: trans.) may be right. 

Bappa, ‘sauce, Th. 622’. It is a remedy consisting of boiled frogs (what did this 
lexicographer suppose the Theriaca to be about ?), and lotion would serve. But Baypa 
occurs half a dozen times in N., and in all cases in Al. 2 insist that it means vinegar— 
probably rightly, for a specific ingredient rather than an excipient is suggested by 
most contexts. I think therefore that this meaning should be recognised, and that 
B. cipBAwv at Al. 49 should be explained with 2 to mean the mixture of vinegar and 
honey elsewhere called ofvpeAr. I do not see what light “Hsch. s.v. Bafa’ sheds on 
the question.? 

*Bopéopat, feed intrans., Th. 394. From P. Oxy. 2221, where see Lobel. 

Boox-abi0s, ‘foddered, fatted, ynv Al. 228. -as, feeding, fed, vndvs Th. 782, dpradis 


raeus’s edition. Those on 7h. are published in 


1 The entry dw (C) requires reconsideration in 
Museum Criticum, 1. 370, 445: those on Al. were 


any case. It gives ‘satiate’, with one reference 


out of eight in Homer and omitting those with 


acc. alone (J/]. 24. 211) and with dat. for gen. (//. 


11. 818). Then ‘II. mostly intr.’, with four refer- 
ences out of five. 

2 Bentley’s Adversaria, now in the British 
Museum, are in the margins of a copy of Gor- 


transmitted to OSch. by E. Mehler ex apparatu 
Gronoviano. OSch. not unnaturally queried this 
word, but, whatever Bentley meant, it is what 
he wrote. 

3 But if anyone wishes to know he must con- 
sult Baya in either edition of Schmidt. 
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Al, 293. 2. of birds which feed themselves, not artificially fed, Aét. 9. 30.’ I think we may 
assume that the two adjs. are synonyms, and should mistrust a word to which two 
diametrically opposed meanings are assigned. The meaning given for Aétius is correct, 
and should therefore be shared by Al. 228, 293, in the second of which it is supported 
by the gloss vouds. In Th. 782 Booxds means greedy; and this, if anyone prefers it, 
would serve in Al. 228. 

*Bpadubw, move sluggishly, Th. 372. 

+Bu80s, a deep track, Th. 570. 

+yvamrw, see Adfapyos below. 

yoyyvAos, ‘2 = ddAuvOos, Th. 855’. Pure fiction: the word is an adj., agrees with 
Koxkvyes, and is rightly explained in 2. 

+ypais. Al. 91 diapyy S€ worod azoaivveo ypyvv—apparently cream rather than 
scum, for the milk is not said to be boiled. 

Sauxpos, ‘Th. 94 (cf. 2 ad loc.), Al. 199’. This is recorded as a synonym s.v. 
dadxos, ‘an umbelliferous plant growing in Crete’, but what J say is that if you prefer 
to read davyyds it means Sddvn mxpa, and at Al. 199 we hear that Apollo wore it as 
a garland. Its gender (suppressed by L.) is fem. 

*Sayxpa, = djypa, Th. 119 v.1. al. (‘ ddypa, v. ddypa ’, and find no entry). Similarly 
Spadxpa Th. 667, Snxp0ds Al. 119, mvixpos Al. 365. The similar forms Bpvyyds and viypa 
are recorded by L. 

+8nptos. Al. 160 Sxpta AaBpalovor—ev 7H Syjyw according to 2, but vulgarly is 
more likely ; [Diosc.] Alex. 9 (of the same sufferers) AaAodox per’ aicypodAoyias. 

+8nwore. Sometimes, Al. 383; alternatively Th. 683, Al. 133, al., to introduce an 
alternative prescription. Other words often so used, and neglected by L., are dré, 
ToTé, TOAAGKL. 

SiavOns, ‘flowering 1n succession, aopddeAos Th. 534’, which is nonsense. guess 
variously though not thus, but the word is used and explained in Theophr. H.P. 
I. 13. 2—€repov avOos ev TH avOer Eywv Kata po, stamens and pistil being regarded as 
an inner av@os: cf. SAocxos below. 

+8racevopa, to be purged, yaornp Th. 300. 

*Siatpudns, broken up, Th. 709 (s.v.l.). Cf. p. 115. 

+8retSov, dSieicouar Th. 494, Sinyjooua, 2, though distinguish would serve. 

Siroxéw, del. ‘also duroxevw Fr. 73. 1’. The words are Opéysaro Apaxovriddas [pigeons] 
duroxevoas, and the part. is obviously acc. fem. pl. A masc. part. from a verb meaning 
to give birth to might, I should have thought, have given pause to the most debonair 
lexicographer. 

+ Sopuxviov, is written with a x by JJ at Al. 376, and Et. M. 283. 38 recognises both 
spellings. 

Soxatos, ‘xpadinv Al. 21’. The words are revyeos jv xpadinv émdopziov (or -tov) 
oi S€ Soxainv | xAeiovor oroudyowo, and the word, whether this or another, must be 
a noun meaning receptacle. 

Spetravnis, not ‘poet. for foreg., Fr. 21’ (i.e. Spemdvyn) but = dpezavoedys. 

SucSnpis. Th. 738 aggressive rather than ‘hard to fight with’. 

+é5avos. Al. 162 €€ édavoio mépois démas EumAeov oivns | II pduvov abroxpyés, 180 
onwpnv | pucadrénv édavoio Kai ex yubins éEAvorw, X 181 édavoio, rod yAuvKutdrou yAevKeos. 
Neither passage is mentioned s.v. éSavds (the adj. applied to oil at Jl. 14. 172 and 
explained to mean 7dvs, edwdns), and despite the similar explanation in Z 181 this 


1 The words are xéxxvyas épwados of tre mpd 2 L. says ‘scum of boiled milk’ citing two 
passages neither of which mentions milk. 

3 OSch. accepted Savyvés from Bergk (see 
Hippon. fr. 2; Ahrens, Dial. Dor. 532; L. s.v. 


davxva), but there is no trace of v in N.’s MSS. 


GAns | yoyytAo éexdaivovaw dvodeiovres raps, 
and the inquirer s.v. «é«xv§ is also directed (via 
GAvvOos) to dAovOos. They are therefore to mean 
GAdvOous, dAdvOous Te. 
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must be a different word, denoting, like ~ifios, a type of vine and wine. As the 
original meanings of éSavds and ifvos, like those of [7pdyvios and BuBAwos, are lost I do 
not see how either adj. can be translated.' 

*éxBdadAopna, purge by clyster, Al. 322 (v. L. s.v. éxgAoiopa). 

éAainers, means ‘of the olive tree’ at Non. D. 11. 510, but transfer ‘dAows Th. 676’ to 
‘II. osly’. The next word is xpdrwvos. 

épBapuOw, del. ‘upon, xpdart Th. 324’. The words mean it has a heavy head. 

éuBpudxw, ‘v.l. in Th. 824’. True; but if éumpycaca is preferred (as I think it should 
be), the meaning (apparently strike with panic) should be registered s.v. €uaiumpnu. 
’"EpvBpvxw with no v.l. may be cited from Th. 271. 

épmeAaSnv. Al. 215 Boda a tis eumeAddnv dois | audiBpornv xwdevav amo Eudéecow 
dunbeis. For the shouts of the decapitated see Leaf or Ameis on J/. 10. 457, but the 
adv. cannot mean ‘near, hard by’. It must be temporal—on the instant, or the like. 

+é€ptipmpnpt, see eufpixw above. 

éumioxw. Med. steep or saturate, not ‘fill oneself Th. 573, Al. 320’. And Pass. not 
‘of liquor, to be drunk, Niudas eumiobév Th. 624’. The part. agrees with oivrao xdpn, 
and the words quoted mean administered in water. 

*éutrAciw = euriprAnu, Al. 613. 

épAnSnyv, not ‘fully, as a whole, Al. 129’, but apparently together with. 

éprAnyv, at Th. 322 xepdwv EurrAnv S€uas dupopor, is glossed ywpis, but the word is 
then superfluous and I should have thought nearly more probable. “E. (A) means 
near in a local sense at Jl. 2. 526—but let herpetologists pronounce on the appearance 
of a onzeduiv, which they have so far failed to identify. ‘Besides, except’ is nonsense. 

+épudépw, not cited from N. by L., has a usual meaning at A/. 23, and might have 
one at Th. 279 meds 5€ of euddperar xpws (a livid colour invades him), but Al. 471 
(of the sea-hare) is more difficult—és 8 yrou pumders pév bn’ dorriyyecow dpasais | 
revbidos eudéperatr veadns yovos 7 are (V.1. amo) tevOov, | ofd te anmddos. I suspect 
this means the creature with its slim and dingy tentacles looks like the young of the rev0is, 
or red00s, or onmas.? If so, Th. 279 will mean Ais skin looks livid. Such a sense for the 
verb is otherwise unknown, but unless it is capable of it it is hard to see how €udeprjs 
acquired its meaning, and 2 are so far at any rate in agreement as to translate dpows 
€o7t.2 So also Diosc. 2. 18 €ouxe puxpa revbid«. 

éuddopBios, ‘eating away, consuming, Th. 629’. The words are orpouPeia ... €. 
vovaou, and restraining is both a more suitable and a more probable meaning. 

*évahOns, a patient (Gepareias émdedpevov 2), Al. 586. The v.l. av- seems inferior. 

évSaréopat, ‘II. Pass., to be ground small, Th. 509, acc. to 2’. True; but 2 are 
obviously wrong. It means ¢o be mentioned, or commended, and belongs to I. 2. a. 

éveAioow, ‘Pass., to be wrapped in, odAiyw dypw Al. 287’. The subject is wind in the 
stomach, and I do not see how this can be wrapped in an dypos or indeed in anything 
else. X explain dyyw obscurely as 7@ evdOds avadepopévw mvedpati, aptr 5€ Kai TH 
depopevw, but I should suppose the meaning to be moves round in the stomach on a 
short (or narrow) track—8radpopas évdov amoxAeobev amepyalerar, Eutecnius. AveAioow 
is similarly used of wind at Al. 596. 


1 ‘Pramnian’ was apparently dry and astrin- 
gent (Ath. 1. 30B), and as according to 162 it 


elsewhere, but Hsch. é3avn: eldos duméAov may be 
relevant. 


could be produced from the ‘hedanian’ grape, the 
statement of Z that the latter was very sweet is 
difficult to believe. The same note says that the 
‘psithian’ is another name for ‘Pramnian’, and 
Diosc. 5. 5 describes an astringent made from 
this grape, but gathered before it is ripe. Eu- 
bulus however speaks (fr. 138) of sweet ‘psy- 
thian’. ‘ESavds in this connexion does not occur 


2 This is essentially JGSch.’s view also. I take 
the prepositional phrase with puzders. 

3 Newori yewvnbeis Spouds €ort rais Opti... Tis 
revdidos. This disregards ind and leaves dre and 
ofa unintelligible. Eutecnius to rais rijs revOidos 
 tevOov mArexrdvas déperar (to say nothing of 
other difficulties) also disregards them. 
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*évveaxevtpos, with many stings, Fr. 37—though this may be a false memory of 
Th. 781, where see 2. 

évodpos, ‘sweet-smelling, fresh, Th. 41’. The noun is «épas, and as it is apparently 
to be burnt, stinking or pungent is no doubt meant. 

évotrn, Tavpwv Th. 171 means battle, not ‘voice’. 

évoxéAAw, Vv. oxeAAw below. 

evrepov, II. €. yijs Th. 388, worms, not ‘worm-casts’. 

+éwaétw, establish, aéBAovs Al. 606. 

érratovaw. Med. is not ‘intr.’ at Al. 463. 

*émixptos, on a beam, prob. in Th. 198 (as L. s.v. ixpea implies). 

éemAAiLw, ‘blink, when drowsy, Th. 163’. Snakes cannot blink, for they have no 
eyelids. This mistake might possibly be N.’s, but at Th. 33, also of a torpid snak-, 
he says oupaow apBAwdooe. Since tAAos means eye, the verb perhaps = ézodbadyéw, 
stare, have a fixed gaze. 

*emAAUlw, cough, Enpa, prob. in Al. 81. 

éemmpobew, “run on farther, Th. 382’. The subject is paAca, the meaning rather 
break out than spread. 

émmpoveuw, ‘lean forward over, Th. 374’. It means project. 

+émoevw, induce, Aetna EdnAw Th. 333. The pl. Aedxar should also be mentioned 
since it means the complaint, not sdots. 

émitnAis, v. OvAaxis below. 

*émitupoopat, curdle, Al. 364 (v. L. s.v. émBpopBdopar). 

+é€mw (A), audis €. = dudiezw, honour, Th. 627. 

+é€pnpow, destroy, tpaxas Al. 37. 

+evyAayns, and -os. ‘Abounding in milk’ is a suitable rendering at Q.S. 13. 260 
and J/. 16. 642 (where it is f.1.), but in none of the three passages cited ; and at Th. 617 
it means with milky juice (rBvpaddos). 

eULnAos, Al. 9 = apilndos, not ‘enviable’. 

*éx8padéos, = €xOpds, prob. in Al. 594. 

éxts IT. [a plant]! del. ‘Th. 636’, where OSch.’s text is pilas éyiecow dpwyovs, and 
€. of course means vipers. But all MSS. have ddiecow, and the emendation seems 
improbable. 

Cadaw, ‘Cadrdwoa .. . ydAala driving hail, Th. 252’—a remarkable sequela of snake- 
bite. The words mean a raging eruption of the skin, and the collective sing. xaAala 
should be noted s.v. Cf. 778. 

+lwypéw. Th. 51 (in a fumigation) Bapvodpos evi droyi Cwypnfeioa | yaABdvn. The 
text is insecure (v. L. s.v. poipdw), but if this is right, I suppose it means stimulated 
to give off its odour, and should appear under II. 

nAwWa II. ‘Al. 25, cf. 140’. But in the first place it is probably, and in the second 
necessarily, the n. pl. of an unrecorded adj. 

+repos, pl. Aeipon, on land, Th. 827.” 

+@epeiAra. The sing. occurs at Th. 608, where it means abode. 

Boow. Th. 228 refowuévos means enraged, not made sharp, and belongs to 
‘II. metaph.’ 


* This is a convenient place to register a pro- four alternatives for éyis, he has sufficient energy 
test against L.’s habit of directing the inquirer to look up épwos, he will find no word of small 
to his destination by the most roundabout rampion but ‘a plant like basil. 2. = émpréiov’: 
route: * éxis II. = €xov IT’: * €xvov Il. = wat- and, finally, that émprjdiov is ‘an unidentified 
poedés’: © wxioedds, catchfly. 2. = xayaAéwy plant’. 
péAas. 3. = xAworddiov. 4. = Epwos, small ram- 2 The pl. pupiat drecpor Theoc. 17. 77 also calls 
pion.’ If, after looking up yapaAdwy and xAwo- for mention. 
awédov and finding himself left to choose from 
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OpiSaxnis. Th. 838 lettuce-like, not ‘of the lettuce’. Conversely xpayBnes Al. 330 of, 
not ‘like a cabbage’, and similarly dpvyavders Th. 65. At Al. 48 oujers (yapedain), 
which is not in L., means neither grassy nor, to judge from Diosc. 4. 171 f., grass-ltke. 
I do not know whether herbal or medicinal is possible. 

*Opumreipa (or -npa), disruptive, xovin Al. 370 (v. L. s.v. pureipa). 

OuAaxis, ‘= OvAdxcov II. [seed-capsule] Ael. NA 6. 43, Th. 852’, this is correct for 
Ael., but N. says wepiBpifoved re pnxwv | OvdAaxis 7 émirndAis, Meaning, as 2’ observe, 
two species of poppy—no doubt those which Diosc. 4. 64. 1 and 65 calls @vAaxiris and 
Kepatizis. L. identifies émrnAis but treats that word too as a noun.’ I should have 


thought both were adj. 

+@uos, fragrant oil, Al. 203, 452. 

+@wpag, II. pl. breast of a chicken, Al. 388. 

+i8us (B), length, pijxds re kai t. Th. 398. 

+ixpaivw, strain, Al. 97. 

*icaiw, = icow, Al. 399. 

ixveutns does not ‘= iyvedpwv I’ in Th. 195 but is used adjectivally. 

xaAuppa, 3. Th. 906, dura mater, not ‘skull’. 

*xépBepos, a kind of toad or frog, 2 Al. 578. 

Knpadis, ‘a kind of locust, Al. 394’. Pure fiction. The word (glossed xdapaBos in 
Hsch.) is in the middle of a list of shell-fish. 

*xnpitpodos, not «npor-, is the form favoured by the MSS. at Th. 192. 

+KAwOw. Th. 647 KAwBovros év aprélnow épivov (2 v.l. xyAodovros), Al. 528 puris 
KAwWOovta mepi omddixa KoAovoas (v.l. KAwobévra). The second is glossed yAwpov 
OadXovra Kai yAodfovra, and there is clearly a prima facie case for this meaning.? 
Al. 93 xvA@ evi xAwOovri, if sound, may then mean in fresh sap3—and 2's explanation, 
T@ Ws vipa KAwbopéevw yvAS, though recorded in L., is really too ridiculous. 

Kvnotnp, grater, not ‘scraping-knife’. It has teeth. 

+xdopxopos is written xdpx- by all MSS. at Th. 626, and by most at 864, and OSch. 
so prints it. 

*xpoxaw, to be yellow, xpoxdwvtes Fr. 74. 22. (Or add this meaning to xpoxdéw if 
you disagree with Lobeck Khem. 186.) 

Kpuoraivopat, del. ‘with cold, freeze’. It is what befalls bull’s blood in the stomach. 

xUpBos, 6, (which should be cited from Sophr. 165) at Th. 526 means according to 
not ‘cup’ but sauceboat. This may be right, for in the sense of cup N. has xvpBos, zo, 
(Al. 129) and xvpPn, though I do not see how the mysterious epithet tpaze{jers makes 
the meaning clear. Still, one would welcome a more precise measure, and N. uses 
ofvBadov with that meaning at 598. 

*xupn, Fr. 85.5. The fragment is foully corrupt but L. has vouched for this word 
S.v. kaxoxpoos. I doubt if, as OSch. thought, it = «dye IT. 2. 

+xutapioaos. Th. 910 zoinv kumdpiocov auéepyeo, Meaning according to Eutecnius 
xapatkurdapiooos. Enter also s.v. zoa. 

AaBapyos, ‘bit of leather, Th. 423, cf. Hsch. II. = oxwAn€, Id.’ Both meanings 
are also given by 2, and they should be presented not as equally valid but as rival 
interpretations of N., of which the first, right or wrong, is the more plausible. The 
lines are wAadéwvra epi oxvAa Kai dSépe’ inmwv | yvarrropuevor pvddwow tm’ apByAowt 
AdBapyo. All MSS. but one have yvaurrepevor, and he who looks up yvdrrw will find 


only ‘= yvdunrrw’. He should be directed to xvdmrw, where he will discover what 


he wants. 
Aaxvn, ‘II. metaph. leafage, Al. 410’, though N. tells us to shave it from a patient’s 
' Though Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer did not make _not guess. 
this mistake in J]. Phil. xxxiii. 204. 3 Knox (Headlam, Herodas, \vii) proposed 
2 Whether connected with xAwv, xAddos, I will yAéwvn, and gruel seems more likely than sap. 
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head—a blunder derived from a ridiculous interpretation in one scholium on the line. 

+Aeiprov, flower of the exis, Th. 543. 

Aeuxas II. 2, not ‘epith. of jpuyyos, white, Th. 849’ but of zoin, A. 7. being, according 
to Antigonus in 2, Aevxdvepos, 7. L. records only AevxdvOepov, and -pis. 

+Aeuxn, V. emicedw above. 

Adtipos, ‘ov, easily stripped, of nuts which have a skin and not a shell, Fr. 76, 
Sor. ap. Gal. 12. 420, cf. Gal. 6. 621, Hsch.’ Admmov in Fr. 76 is a noun meaning 
chestnut (cf. Ath. 2. 53 B), as it is in Hsch. and Diosc. 1. 106; Admos also a noun with 
the same meaning in Gal. 6. 621; at 12. 420! the gender cannot be discerned. 

Auxoowas, ‘torn by wolves, epith. of bees Th. 742 (because generated from corpses 
of oxen torn by wolves, 2 ad loc.)’. In N.’s MSS. the adj. belongs to bulls not bees, 
but 2’ attach it to the bees and offer alternative meanings. OSch. thought it meant 
swift, but as we have just been told (734) of a spider 6 87) AvKcov eiaaro popdf | purdwyv 
oAerijpos and preys on bees, a less improbable explanation, if the adj. really belongs 
to the bees, lies near at hand. On wolf-spiders see Arist. H.A. 6232. 

paxrpa, ‘III mortar for pounding drugs, Th. 708’. It is for separating serum from 
clotting blood, and despite its derivation must, I think, mean colander. Cf. OSch., 
Pp. 190. 

padAxios, for ‘Poet. ap. 2 Th. 382’ read Nic. Fr. 22. 

*ueAtavOns, sweet, oivn prob. in Al. 58. 

‘ peAtooogutov, 76, .. . Th. 677.’ Read pedAtoadduros, 7.” 

+peraxiadw, avenge, marpos AWBnv Th. 132. 

pereferepor. It would be more useful to learn that this occurs in Fr. 763 and means 
others than that it does not occur at Th. 588. 

piAtos, ‘2. red lead... w. Anuvis Th. 864’. This substance is frequently prescribed 
by ancient physicians, but we need not consider whether they are likely to have 
prescribed red lead, for the workings in Lemnos, which were visited by Galen (12. 171), 
are still open. They produce a silicate of aluminium and iron devoid of lead,* and 
Th. 864 must therefore join I. ‘ved earth, red ochre, ruddle’. 

poAoupis. A snake preys on podoupidas 7) Batpayidas—‘locust, Th. 416; cf. peAoupis, 
podvpis’. The last two words are glossed dxpis, and so & here, though less confidently 
(C@ov €orw cporov axpidi. addAow 5€é aiAdn efvar spor pact: cf. Miller Mé1. lit. gr. 218). 
But at Th. 491 dAoupos seems to be a snake, or at any rate a reptile, and I should have 
thought podoupis likely to be the same. 

povnpns, Al. 400 single, not ‘solitary’ ; v. axris above. 

pPopew, ‘zrupos pepopnuevov avyais, i.e. boiled over a fire Al. 229 (unless from petpopar 
(A) q.v.)’. Boiled is correct, but derives from the preceding words dpradtyja | ddaow 
év7néaio, and peipoj.as merely sends you back to popéw—wrongly, I think. 2 paraphrase 
dedacpevov, and petpoyar is capable of this meaning (cf. Arat. 1054). The words are 
somewhat awkwardly disposed, but I suppose they mean divide up and stew in water 
over a bright fire. 

popoes, II. (uopos) fatal, deadly, wordv, Al. 130, 136; opdevtos €Aains, dub. sens., 
Al. 455’. Deadly might pass at Al. 569, where the adj. is applied to a toad or tree-frog 
from which a poison may be prepared (kaxomows, pdpov adywv, 2), but it is quite 
inappropriate to the two passages cited, for in the first the zordv is the posset on which 
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1 This is Aomipov trav rwyavwv yo (= odyxiar) 
y’, but maywr ‘3. in plants Gal. 12. 420’ is not 
very helpful. I suppose chestnut-beards may be 
the silky fibres which protrude from the pointed 
end of a sweet chestnut. 

2 N. continues jeA‘oto rpomais icuvupov Epvos, | 


j 8 ‘Ymepovidao madworpérrovo KeAedOous | 


rexpaipe. This plant, usually 7Acorpémov, is 
called -rporos without indication of gender in 
Ps.-Diosc. 4. 190. L. says 6, but N.’s relative 
suggests that it is fem. 
3 And in Th. 414, which is no doubt spurious. 
* A detailed analysis will be found in Rev. 
Arch., 3rd ser., XXVil. 321. 
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Demeter broke her fast, and in the second goose-broth for an invalid. As regards 
Al. 455 it is perhaps to be noted that other adj. in -dets have synonyms in -wos (e.g. 
SoAdeis, HEpders, ovpavders), that Athena’s sacred olives were called Mopia, and that 
this word too was sometimes connected with pdpos (2 Ar. Nub. 1005). Still, though 
fateful might serve at Al. 130, no such connexion seems plausible at 136 or 455,’ and 
taken together the four passages suggest a meaning akin to Aauzpes or Avwapds—sleek 
for the toad, rich or otly for the olive and the drinks. It will suit also the €ppara 
tpiyAnva of Il. 14. 183, Od. 18. 298, and the splendid armour of Penthesilea at Q.S. 
1. 152, and will thus have the advantage of covering all six passages in which the 
adj. occurs.” 

pudnBdpos, ‘millstone-eating, zvds ofa vdAnBdpov Th. 446’—a strange diet. OSch. 
conjectured duvAn-, unnecessarily I think, for AetyoutAn is not held to mean Uick- 
millstone.3 L. has an entry for the variant vvyn- but not for pvyn-. 

+puwp in Th. 626 xdpKopov 7) ptwra, mavdxrewv te Kovidny is probably an adj. = 
pepuxora dvAAa éxovra (as J say of the variant 7 pvdevra),* but if a plant it is not 
‘growing in the Achelous’. 

+véatos, V. 7Aaddw below. 

veBpotéxos. Th. 141 éLoxa yap SoAtyoiot Kwwarnorais Koréovar | veBpordKot Kai 
{dpxes—‘bringing forth fawns’. I think however that 2 are right in regarding v. as 
substantival = €Aadou, for it is €Aadot who are usually credited with hostility to snakes, 
and if v. is adjectival «ai performs no useful function in the sentence. I will not 
assert that a roe-deer fawn could not be called ve8pds, but I have not found the word 
so used, and at Th. 578 7 mpoxos né veBpoio ZY explain the first noun as rod réxvou Tijs 
Sopxddos.$ 

verpeAntos, ‘newly milked Al. 311’. The noun is wéAAn—full of new milk I 
suppose. 

veoxpntos, ‘newly wrought, Th. 498’. In no text of the line is this meaning suitable, 
and in OSch.’s the words are zoias veoxpjrds, the adj. means fresh, and is not part of 
VEOKLNTOS. 

vyios, ‘ vyjia alone, oars, Th. 814’. The adj. agrees with wrepd, and v. & ws onép- 
yovrar bo mrepa Onpi Kiovon (of a millepede) means as it moves, there speed beneath 
it as it were the oars of a ship. Onp, }, should be recorded hence. 

+6ypos, (probably) wheel-rut, Th. 371, and v. €veAicow above. 

+65oupds, = ddirns, Th. 180, where d8irns is a v.1., probably from a gloss. 

oivoBpws, ‘eaten with wine, Al. 493’. But ot. Bopy means flesh of grapes, or possibly 
O1 pomegranates. 

dxéAAw. Th. 294 doypa 8 émoxdlwv dAiyov Séuas ofa Kepdorns | péocou dy’ &x 
vatou Bavov Adov aiév dxéAAev: ‘ wAdov o. steer one’s course’. I should have thought 
that 5¢uas was the object (steers its body on short journeys), and that émoxalwyv was, 
as it is said to be, abs. I shall have more to say on the lines in Section III (p. 113). 

+6Atc8avw. Al. 89 dbp’ av dAvoPrjvaca xen Kaxa ddppaxa vydvs. If 6. is here causal 
it should appear under II. 2. If not, the meaning lubricated should be given. 

dAnnets. Th. 650 avvjcow 70 SimAdov dyOos deipat | pilais 6AKjeooay tno mAdoTiyya 
mecovoay, 908 tpiacois dAkiecow icolvyéwv ddeAotow—‘drawing the scale, weighty’. In 


* Cf. J. Phil. xxxiii. 201. 

5 Keller (Thiere d. cl. Alt. 78) held that these 
words, which occur in conjunction also at Al. 
324, Call. H. 5. 91, mean fallow or roe deer, but 
I do not think that his passages (p. 364, n. 25) 
establish that veBpds ever = dopxds. His view 
that mpéé, sometimes at any rate, means fallow- 


deer is better founded. 


! The connexion would be plain at least for 
one passage if at Q.S. 4. 402 popdevros bmép xaxod 
the text were secure. 

2 Ebeling in Lex. Hom.s.v. favoured splendidus 
in the Homeric passages, and conclusions closely 
similar to my own were reached for all six by 
A. Goebel in Philol. xix. 424. 

3 Cf. Diss. Vind. vi. 57. 
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908 by weight would seem right; 650 f. I take (tentatively) to mean let the double 
burden of anise raise the scale which sinks weighted with the roots mentioned in 646. 
SAocxos. Th. 869 veareis 7’ dpdBaxxor | oidns doywoevros (Bentley: -ras codd.) 
€myvovras dAdcxous | adyevious iva Aerra mépiE evepevOerar avOn—‘pedicle of the pome- 
granate’, but I do not see how pedicles can be said émpvew.' In the pomegranate, 
as in the apple, the fruit forms behind the flower, and when the petals have fallen 
the sepals (or perianth) are left contracted round the stamens on the side of the fruit 
opposite to the stalk. I should translate young fruits of the pomegranate with scarlet 
on tts necky closing sepals where 1t reddens about the slender stamens. For dv@y in the 
sense of stamens v. d:av8yjs above. Dr. D. G. Catcheside refers me to Curtis’s Bot. 
Magazine, xliii (1816), pl. 1832B, where this stage of development is well shown. 
Immature pomegranates are prescribed by N. in other terms at A/. 609. 
opnpns, ‘= ounpos, c. dat., Al. 70’, that is to say it means ‘ledge, surety, hostage’. 
The words are pilea . . . ounpea Koyas | otvw, and the adj., like évoyjpns (Al. 238), 
means together with. 
+6pos. “Opry, ounv, dudv, duds are glossed by Hsch. duotos, 6 adrds, et sim., and 
opuov c. dat. occurs there in an unidentified quotation. The constr., if not Salmasius’s 
plausible conj. in Th. 817, should therefore be mentioned. 
opgadoas. Al. 7 apKxrov im’ oudaddecoav ‘because pointing to the pole (dudadrds) 
of the heavens’, and this explanation, which seems very far-fetched, is among those 
given by 2. ‘I’, says N., addressing one Protagoras, ‘live at Colophon, you d. im’ o. 
at Cyzicus.’ But Cyzicus is not all that more beneath the polestar, and the context 
seems to me much in favour of J. H. Voss’s view? that Apxros is here the mountain, 
called at Ap. Rh. 1. 941, 1150 and Strab. 12. 575 Apxrwy dpos, on which part of Cyzicus 
was built. Voss thought it was called o. guod umbilicum seu antrum haberet in medio, 
but oudadAds and derivatives usually denote protuberances rather than cavities. I do 
not know whether dossy suits this particular mountain, nor whether N. was in a posi- 
tion to know. 
ovos, ‘VI. ovov werdAevov, = PvAdov oviridos, Th. 628’, and dvddvAdov ‘gloss on dvov 
metaAewv opryavov. In fact it is a gloss on dvov, and dpryavov is OSch.’s conjecture 
(for optyavov) which he translates folium opvydvov oviridos. If this is right L. s.v. dvos 
needs correction, but optyavoy is mentioned in the previous line, and as 628 begins 
auv Kat, optyavw Would seem simpler. For the separation of preposition and noun see 
Th. 88, 728, Al. 145. 
*oupos (B), 6, V. dpds. 
oxAilw. Al. 505 tas pev [leeches] iva mpwricrov dyAlopevos poos won. So IT, 
followed by OSch., but I cannot construe the part. and the other MSS. have éyAfo- 
pevas. Hsch. oxAlopévwv cvvayopévwv, cited by L. should be joined by this line. 
madsépws, 7. 74. 55, is a plant grown for garlands, and therefore not ‘= holm- 
oak’. From Dsc. 3. 17, Plin. N.H. 22. 76, read in conjunction with Paus. 2. ro. 5, it 
would appear to be a pale-leaved form of acanthus. 
twaAkaotayns, ‘otvos wine that has become oily from age, Th. 591’. 
It means merely pressed long ago, i.e. old. 
maAdipBodos. The leaves of a kind of cabbage, says N. (Fr. 85. 6), are like 7éAyaow 
oto médiAa traAiuBora Kacovovow—‘turned or patched sandals’. But what a turned 
sandal may be, or how z. should mean patched (even if that were appropriate) I do 
not know. Elsewhere the word is found in company with tpizparos and zaAiumpatos, 
and is used of a worthless slave who passes from owner to owner (see Kock on Men. 
fr. 445 and add Dio Chrys. 31. 37). I should suppose it to mean second-hand. Why 
' They might be said éxnuvew, but I think 


OSch. was right in substituting émpvew from 2— 
and so s.v. does L. 


Wine doesn’t. 


2 On Cat. 63.5. Gorraeus had made the same 
suggestion. 
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the new soles should differ in appearance from the original I cannot say, but perhaps 
N. could not either. 

*rapactraipw, gasp beside, OundAais Fr. 62. 2. 

+mapatpexw, flow uncontrolled, otpa Th. 303. 

*mapoudadtos Th. 290. See L. s.v. xatopdddAws, but do not copy thence ‘from the 
navel’ for snakes do not have navels. From the middle is presumably meant. 

medavos, ‘low-growing, short ... Th. 226, 289’. These passages relate to the tails 
of snakes and short is inappropriate in the first, Jow-growing in both. The word is 
however difficult, and there are also to be considered Th. 817 cadpou and Al. 306 
purhs BAdora. Of the glosses dofevis, Aeros, pixpos, Tamrewos the last seems the least 
inappropriate. As applied to the rue, it would mean the lower shoots, and to the 
lizard and the snakes’ tails perhaps squat or flattened.! 

+wepitpédw, put forth flowers, Th. 543; pf. intrans. ib. 542. 

+mepippafopa, know about, Th. 7 (according to 2: tell about would be equally 
appropriate). 

anxrtos III, ‘ads 7. salt obtained from brine, Al. 518’. But, as Mr. Scholfield points 
out to me, this is described in the previous lines, and N. means, as 2 say, rock salt. 

mnpiv, del. ‘eAadou wnpis Hsch.’ or transfer the Greek words to ‘Th. 586’, which 
Hsch. is citing. 

wipmpnut, ‘of wounds, to be inflamed, Th. 306’, but the subject is not ovAai but 
ovAa; ‘(but intrans. in act. wipapnor 5€ xeiAn Al. 438)’.2 ‘II. blow up, distend ... Al. 477’. 
This verb, which occurs eight times in N., certainly means distend, cause io swell, 
in Al. 477, and to judge from parallel passages in other authors has that sense every- 
where in N. except at Th. 403, Al. 540. 

*migovos (or -ov) in & Al. 594 is some form of comestible. 

+iwv, 7. d0uata Th. 443 of a snake, and Aret. SA. 26 K. ra Aevka trav of Paduav 
Aapupwrara Kai miova in pneumonia. The meaning is perhaps glistening. 

+mAaSdaw. Al. 119 ai 8 Gré pév mAaddwvtt 1oTe@ Emi yeiAeor Synxpdv | revyovow, Tore 
8° adre mepi ordua veiata yaotpos: | dAdore kai peodrn émddxverar dAyeot vydvs | 7 
xvatis Bpwheica. These are blister-beetles, xavfapides, whose presence in the drink 
is disclosed by its smell. I take N. to be enumerating various degrees of cantharides- 
poisoning, which penetrates the body further as the strength of the draught increases 
—sometimes in a weak infusion only the lips are affected, at others (i.e. in a stronger) 
at the lowest the opening of the stomach, or, if stronger still, the abdomen and bladder. 
If this is right the sense of 7Aaddaw and the adverbial veiara should be recorded. 2ropua 
yaotpdés occurs elsewhere in N. (Al. 20, 379) and seems to mean the pyloric rather 
than the cardiac orifice of the stomach. 

mAabavov, ‘dish or mould in which bread, cakes, etc. were baked’. It is for kneading 
(rAarrew) not baking, but Fr. 70. 1 f. is unexplained—yoyyvAidas omeipors 5€ KvAw- 
Spwris €f’ dAwos, | ddp’ av icar mAaBdvovor yapndAdrepar Oardbwor. It appears from 
Theophr. C.P. 5.6.9, Colum. 11. 3. 62, that yoyyvAides, rapae, were sown in a bed of 
chaff laid on the threshing-floor in order to secure small roots and broad heads. 
Terra-cottas show women kneading on round pedestal tables (or trays on pedestals) 
about knee-high. Let us therefore write yapnAordépors—that when grown they may 
resemble low kneading-stands. The stands which they resemble will be lower than the 
normal height. 

mAatos. Th. 219 (vipers) trav rou Bpexpoi peév emi mAdtos. If é€. 7. means broad or 
flat the phrase should be registered, but perhaps it would be better to write Bpexpois 


€77Tl. 


107 


2 But the subject might be (pais. 


' Ion Trag. 4 7. dmvos has no context, but 
3 See Bliimner, Tech. i?. 66. 


qmedaves seems much more probable. At 7h. 662 
med0es Seems to mean squat. 
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+Aeupov, of a ship, = tofyos, Th. 269. See p. 113 below. 
+Aéws, thick, Th. 119. 
moa, V. Kumapiccos above. 
*rokalw, haunt, vnoo, prob. in Th. 482. 
mwokvoteprs, twisted in many a wreath, kotwos Th. 378’—despite P. Oxy. 2221 a very 
improbable meaning in the context, which describes rustics peeling branches for 
sticks. The adj. is applied to a snake at 490, and, pace x there, probably means 
twisted or twisting in both places—unless, as OSch. proposed at 490, -orpedéas should 
be substituted. 
+moAdvotpodgos. Th. 465 (a snake) rot mdyeros pijKds te oAvorpodov but its bite 
instantly produces alarming symptoms. Gesner proposed zoAvrpomov, variable, which 
seems plainly the sense ; but zoAvorpodov should be capable of it. 2 guess wildly. 
+toudoAus, = zroudds, Th. 240. 
+rOoTos, }, = TOTOV, Al. 59. 
*mpacios, H, = mpaoiov, Th. 550 (at least the following rel. is 7 re): and for this 
ref. S.v. mpdaovov substitute Al. 47. 
wpnpadin, , Al. 87 is an adj. not a noun, and should appear as -vos, a, ov. 
mpodouTéw, del. ‘before’. 
mupitis, = mupefpov Th. 683, Al. 531’, which may be right at Th. 683; but at 
Al. 531 pildda tpiBe wupirida, I should have thought z. was an adj., and L. s.v. pilis 
seems to share that opinion. 
*5adapos, V. opddapvos. 
puppa should be cited from Al. 96, not from ‘2 Al. 95’; similarly mvAn (in the 
Addenda) from Al. 22 or 138, rather than ‘2’ Al. 119’. 
*ceipaiov, V. cipatov. 
+oivos, pl. inedible parts of a fruit, Al. 231. 
givtns, with a fem. subst., civrao ddAayyos Th. 715’. But ¢. is masc. in Arist. PA, 
609 °6, and N. goes on with a masc. rel. ‘2. = éyis, Th. 623’. It does not—not even if, 
as 2 with no visible ground assert, N. is here talking of vipers. 
oxatos, del. ‘IV aslant, crooked, of serpents, Th. 266’. Clumsy is as good or better 
sense, and 2's 7Adywos may represent ofpov oxorujv. See p. 113. 
oxéAAw IT, ‘intr. pf. act... . to be parched, lean, dry . . . cf. Th. 718’. N. is fond of 
this pf., and the meanings given fit AJ. 464 (skin), but much less well Th. 718, 766 
(spiders’ teeth and head), 789 (scorpion’s claws)—chitinous parts of these creatures 
contrasted with their more squashable bodies. Solidity or hardmess rather than 
dryness seems to be the essential idea.! L. s.v. évoxéAAw, ‘dry or wither up’ records 
Th. 694, where the first meaning is correct, but not 785 where either is nonsense. 
A kind of scorpion which is a voracious feeder BovBdat tumjv aXiacrov ides | toin of 
BovBpworts evéoxAnkev yevveoo.—perhaps so ravenous are its hard jaws. 
*ounvys, = pnveyé, prob. in Th. 557. 
oreipaopat, ‘rept. . . orerpnbeis [Spdxwv] Th. 457’. [Tépé qualifies inrdyevov, not oz. 
+oreyavos, costive, vndvs Al. 367. 
oteyvos, ‘III. oreyva wrepd wings joined by a membrane, like those of the bat, 
Th. 762’, and oreyavérovs admittedly means web-footed. This however is an insect 
which N. compares to a moth, and 2 say sperwin ws tHv axpidwv, so why drag in 
bats? N.’s words are oreyva xai éyyvoa, and I should have thought or. meant the exact 
opposite of membranous—lepidopterous not hymenopterous. Unfortunately entomo- 
logists cannot solve the problem for the insect appears to be fabulous, but I admit 
that it may be related to the scorpion évadpiov kai arnvdv, dpevorrrepov S€ ofa tais 
axpio. kat TéTTiEt Kai vuKTEpiot Ta TrEpa With which Lucian (Dis. 3) credits Libya. 
t Also at Al. 491, where 7° é€oxAnxdra seems preferable to 7a oxAnpéa. Those who (with OSch.) 
choose the latter must add oxAnpijs to L. 
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NICANDREA 109 
auyKoAdos, ‘glued together, Biépn Fr. 78’. This very corrupt frag. is about poisonous 
fungi growing on trees, and neither I nor anyone else can construe it. But if Casaubon 
rightly wrote ovyxoAAa for ovKoAAa it will mean attached to and involve a dat. missing 
in a corruption or lacuna. 
a very *csuocKkvapos, 6, = tooxvapos prob. in Al. 415. See p. 115. 
nes for odpeSaviés, ‘xdpynap Th. 642’, but not ‘vehement, violent’ for it is the head of a plant. 
means I shall discuss the meaning in Part III (p. 114). 
should +Taptapos, = fvGds, r. tAvdecoa, of the Nile, Th. 203. 
+Texpaipopat, reveal, Al. 105. 
ts bite +tédaos, edge, perimeter, dAwos Th. 546. 
which tépdos, ‘skin, shell, Al. 268; ramdos Th. 323’. In the first place a chestnut is con- 
ly. cerned, and the outer Ausk is meant. In the second I do not know what the skin or 
shell of a rug may be. The words (of a snake) are 7 5€ vu ypotn | ofn mep tdmdos Aaoiww 
émdedpopue Tépher, and should mean 7s colour, like that of a rug, 1s spread over a rough 
or this surface. The répdos is therefore the snake’s, not the rug’s. 
| tetpapopos, Th. 106 (and 712) a quarter, not ‘four paris’, and so 2 and 
Aglaias 25. 
| *rerpatrodi, = -mrodnti, Al. 543 (s.v.l1.). 
mut at +7y9n, = wraprov III, Al. 396 (cf. L. s.v. wriov IT. 2). 
. pelis tyveopos ‘f. 1. for reweopds in Al. 382, Hsch.’ The MSS. agree in both places, 
and rew- is Schmidt’s conjecture in Hsch., but anyhow the meaning griping should be 
: registered in one place or other. 
n the | tpuretys, del. ‘triply spread’ (which is ridiculous), and for véxrap read wéas. The 





aa 





choice is between rpurerq (dow) and rprérer (véxrapr), though it is true that some MSS. 
have tpureret. 


tpioduAAov, ‘7d... Th. 520’. The MSS. have tpiod- but 76 tpiopvAAoyr is cited from 
. PA. N. in Et. M. 279. 10. At Th. 520 however it is acc., and, as the following rel. shows, 
‘en if, of a fem. noun. 
+tpuw, TéTpurat, 1s attenuated, Th. 287 (quoted in L. s.v. pvoupos). 
etter *USprets, V. avuvAnes above. 
+Umnvn, palate, Al. 16 (v. L. s.v. odpavoeis). 
nd of ; diAdlwos, ‘2. b. evergreen Th. 68, Al. 274, 591’. The noun in the first two places is 
}, 766 €pmuAAos, and the explanation comes from 2 on the second. At Al. 591 the noun is 
tures KUrewpis, and, evergreen being inappropriate, 2 change ground (&a ro pilav éxew 
than orepewrépav). Kueipis, we are told, is xdmeipov 2. Cyperus rotundus, and Theophrastus 
cords (H.P. 4. 10. 5), discussing the roots of this plant; says that they make it wavrwv 
ense. | pdAwora SvawAefpov. Al. 591 therefore, if not the other passages, should join ‘z.a. 
in ot = ~—s tenacious of life’. 
| dAdos, ‘of the slough of serpents Th. 355, 392’. That is the meaning of ynpaAéov ¢. 
| at 355, but the virtue resides in the adj., for at 392 ¢. is new skin, if indeed it is skin 
tor. | at all (see P. Oxy. 2221). 
gowds. Al. 187 xeivo morov 5) ydp Te Kapnate howov iamre | viKra d€épov cxoTdecoav. 
bat, |  O&Sch., followed by L., treats ¢. as in agreement with zordv, and vi«ra as object oi 
sect iamret. It seems much more likely that ¢., whether noun or n. adj., = dovdv. 
g in *bucedos (or -ov), wind in the stomach, 2 Al. 287. 
xact dwxrtds, ‘roasted, boiled, Fr. 68,! Dsc. Eup. 2. 39’. That is no doubt the proper 
mo- meaning, and may be right in Dsc., but in N. it is not. He says that when you pour 
mit ' Of the few references to N. which I have here paraphrases with zpoo¢dpopat, and serve, if 
Tais ) noted in L.’s Addenda three relate to this frag., the meaning is possible, seems rather more suit- 
and I have cancelled in consequence a note on able. The text however is hardly secure. The 
sch.) f puyrs. "Exdaivupa, eat up, may be supported by _ entry s.v. éyxAdw I do not understand. 


Al. 183 f., which should be cited, but Athenaeus 
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boiling broth on barley (xpizvov) you must put the lid on your casserole (or what-not), 
gwKrtov yap avowdaiver—that is when stewed. 

+ xaAafLa, v. CaAdw above. 

xaAwos, ‘IV. 2. fangs of serpents, from their shape and position in the mouth, 
Th. 234’. The male viper has two fangs, the female more, and grips with its whole 
mouth, audi S€ capxi | peta Kev edpuvOdvras éemdpdcoao yadwovs—according to 2, 
xwpoypadnbevras tovs oddvtTas Kai evpéas ywopevovs. But elsewhere in N. y. always 
means lips or jaws (Al. 16, 117, 223, 337, 453), and so here—you can see from the marks 
left on the skin that the jaws have been opened wide. 

xapeuvas IT, Th. 23 = yapevvn, not ‘laity’. It is your bed, not theirs, from which 
the snakes are to be expelled. 

xéAciov, ‘crab’s shell, Al. 561’, though we have been talking of tortoises since 555, 
and are now hearing how Hermes constructed the first lyre. 

Xvoaw. Th. 29 7oin | T™paTa KULOKOLEV OKUGEL xAodovras idpvous is cited s.v. oKidw, 
‘overshadow, make shady’, but the first growth of grass does not provide much shade. 
Would it not be better to accept the poorly supported v. 1. yvode oxudovras, and add 
a trans. sense to yvodw—brings bloom to, or the like? 

xoAn II ‘snk of the cuttle-fish, Al. 473, Th. 561’. In the second passage it is the gall- 
bladder of a boar, and its location is minutely described. 

xous (A), ‘o, also»... Th. 103’. Th. 103 év 5€ rpirny poipay poddouv yxods, Hv Te 
Ovwpoi | mpuirny pecoarinv te moAvtpirrov KaX€ovrat, that is, as X say, the third part of 
a chous, or four cotylae, of rose-oil. Now it is plain that what perfumers grade in 
three qualities is the whole product, not a particular quantity of it, that therefore 
podéov, and neither potpa nor xods, should be the antecedent of 7v,! and that this line 
is no evidence for xods, 7.2 I cannot emend poddov' and the only explanation of the 
fem. relative which occurs to me is that the trade-terms zparnv, etc., may imply a 
fem. noun (e.g. OAufus, ordéis, aris). If so, N., one of whose principal elegancies is 
to abandon at once for another the gender or number with which he has begun a 
sentence, would gaily welcome the chance, and attract his relative to it. 

The second line is visibly corrupt. Of conjectures Reiske’s zoAvrpirror will not 
do, for a medium grade implies two others, not one. Klauser’s peooarinv, rovAvrpirrov 
might serve, but copulas seem desirable, and I should write re xAé€ovrasr.4 The same 
exchange of verbs was made by Dindorf in fr. 71. 5. 

+xpatopew. Th. 551, drink an infusion of horehound, and ypatopjoers dfieoor—with- 
stand, be protected against, Isuppose. Both meaning and construction should be registered. 


IIo 





1 An alternative explanation in Z is rav tpidv 
6vTwy Tav podivwy TO mpwrw Kai T@ Sevtépw ws 
efoxors dnoi xpyo8a, and Eutecnius says rod 
podivov rob €ixh pév ovdev ovd’ ands KareoKeva- 
opévov, add’ 6 dace rods pupomwdAous dvoudlew 
tpirrov. I do not understand the first, but both 
seem to regard potpa as meaning grade or quality. 
Quite apart however from the difficulty of so 
interpreting the word, it is again the substance, 
not one sort of it, which is graded. Moreover, 
the quantities of all other ingredients in this 
prescription are specified. It is certainly odd that 
N. should name three qualities unless he in- 
tended to prescribe one rather than the other two, 
but perhaps he means professionally prepared 
rose-oil rather than your family recipe. 

* The only other passage cited is Anaxandr. 41. 
13, where it means a vessel, not a measure of 


capacity. L. does not recognize this meaning, 
which may go with the fem. gender, and I can 
supply no other example of either unless of Xdes, 
the festival, counts for the meaning. 

3 N. has pddeov and ipiveov substantively else- 
where (Al. 241, 452) and where he adds a noun 
it is Atmos (Al. 155) or Ovos (Al. 203), though 
pupov would no doubt serve. If at Al. 239 he 
wrote podéns Oudev Aimos, which is doubtful, p. 
presumably means rose-tree. It would be easy to 
write podide0s in 103, but this as described in 
Diosc. 1. 99. 3, Gal. 14. 133 is a solid substance, 
and one would expect with it a measure of weight, 
not of capacity. 

* Knréera is pass. in Fr. 71. 5, and elsewhere N. 
has only active forms of this verb, but it would 
take a nice grammarian indeed to distinguish 
his med. from his act. in meaning. 
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at-not), Waipw, IT ‘of stars, twinkle, Th. 123’. The words are [TAnidbwr . . . ai & bad Tavpov | 
aAKainv aipovoa dAiLwves dopéovrar, and I should have thought brush (perhaps to be 
entered under dzoy-) much more likely. The Bull, being only head and shoulders, 
mouth, ought, as 2 Arat. 172 remark on this line, not to have a tail; but see Housman on 
s whole Manil. 2. 199. 
x to J, 
always | 
/ marks II 
In the following list I have, to economize space, included a few small points whose 
which proper place is in I, but in the main it consists of unrecorded forms, usages, etc., and 
of places where the omission of a reference to N. leaves the history of the word defec- 
Ce 555» tive. Here there is, no doubt, some room for differences of opinion, and if the next 
editor of L. rejects some items of my proffered bounty I can undertake not to turn 
OREM, in my grave. My criteria however have been that N. should be included, (i) where he 
shade. is the earliest? authority for a word, or for a particular meaning of a word; (ii) the 
id add earliest or only verse-authority for it; (iii) the first to use it in dactylic verse; or (iv) 
where the word or meaning is so rare that any additional example is worth record. 
e gall- In regard to (ii) however it may be held that if you cannot refrain from writing 
x prescriptions in hexameters, you must needs name their ingredients whether other 
y poets do so or not, and that the distinction between verse and prose thus ceases to 
art of be significant. I have therefore not included such words as ayxovoa and €AcAiogfuxos 
de im unless (as, e.g., €Agivn) they qualify under (i).2_ I have excluded also for the same 
orate reason some other technical words such as xexpidados, second stomach, and kiwv, 
s line uvula. Nor have I added N. as an authority for Homeric words whose subsequent 
of the history cannot be properly traced in L. (e.g. aiyavén, ddpaivw), for, as I have said else- 
ply bes where,’ this is a department in which L. is defective, and other poets besides N. are 
ies 1S involved. 
un a My list could no doubt be increased, for I have probably failed to record some 
omissions which I have noticed, and I have certainly not looked up every word in N. 
1 not Still, it should do to go on with. 
L7TTOV 
same ayxav II. arm of lyre, Al. 562. ASns, acc. Ada (—vv), Th. 181. adpivw 
; Pass. Th. 377. deipw V. 2. Al. 20. aiywopeus Al. 39. aiveAévyn Th. 310. 
with- &xpoopaArs Al. 242.  Axaia, Ion. -n, Th. 123, 225. GAvoBaivw Al. 141. GAws, 
red. gen. dAwos, Th. 546, Fr. 70.1.  GpBpooia 4. b. Fr. 74. 28.  apuvw, succour, c. acc. 
Th. 868.  dvapiySnvc. dat. Al. 558. avarody I. 4. Th. 635. avbpaxds (B), del. 
a ‘man’s’.  &mepixw Med. c. gen., save from, Al. 608.  amndéw Th. 708. amoBpeéxw 
Xées, Al. 276. apyeorys II. pl. Al. 175. pros (B) prob. in Al. 43. Gpy I. Fr. 73.4 
II. 1. Al. ror. Grep@e II. Th. 242. avadéos dat. pl. -deoor, Th. 938 (vl). adyn 
else- 5. Al. 501. avSaLopar 2. Th. 464. axpas Th. 512. Gos pl. (limbs) Th. 332. 
noun BAdorn, birth, Al. 2. BAnywv, acc. yAnyw, Al. 128. Bédtpus, 7, Al. 185. yaorpa 
ough | ST. Th. 106. = ypjios Fr. 62.5 Seipy II. sg. Th. 502.6 Sends III. Th. 102. Sé€w 
; 7 | (A), intr. pf. 2 8€8na, Al. 436.7 Scamp Pass. Fr. 74. 41. Sumadaoros Fr. 74. 10. 
'y to f 1 The second century B.C. seems tome amore ‘lémmergeter’. 
din | probable date than the third for the extant 5 ‘Ton. for ypaios ’, but as there is no entry for 
— poems, but for the present purpose this problem _ypaios some might like also to know the meaning. 
ght, is virtually irrelevant. 6 It is surely improbable that this word means 
2 Ina few cases where L. gives different mean- _ in sing. ‘ridge of a chain of hills’, but in pl. “gully, 
eN. ! ings (e.g. dpov, ¢Aduos) the reader might like to glen’. I should have thought that in either num- 
ould know which L. supposed N. to mean. ber it meant col. 
wish r 7 And enter s.v. 5é5na, whence we are referred 


3 J.H.S. \xii. 94. 
4 Where it is plainly neither ‘shearwater’ nor 
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SimAalw Med. Th. 79. €yeipw I. Med. Al. 456.  eixatos 3. Th. 394. eivag Al. 218. 
extrupos (v.1. for €ua-) Th.151.' 9 eAEiwn Th. 537. eptAaoow 1. (v.1. -7dcow) Al. 79. 
évaXiyxios, n. pl. adv. Al. 116. év@Aaw prob. in Th. 316. évOpumrw, Med. c. gen., 
Th. 606.  émveixeAos, abs. alike, Th. 211. {anopos Al. 217. Lodoedys Th. 256. 
née, 7 Lrr. 50,74. 19.2 tpépros, pl. mortals, Th. 346. Sépevos III. Th. 469 not 460. 
OnAn Al. 356, 359. GAiBw, Pass. aor. 1 Th. 290. Sopvupar, act. Gopvevra Th. go. 
Oupodéwv, of dog, Th. 671. Oupov, Aiyos, 6, Fr.92. tapvoradd [i]. tdamrw (B), 
c. acc. et dat., anflict on, Th. 784, Al. 187.3. tag ¢ in arsi also Fr. 74. 2, so cite A.P. 
7. Gs. tyvua, -vor Th. 278. tSpoouvyn Th. 346. 
‘{io]’. ioOpos I. 2. Al. 80, 508. Kaptn 1. Th. 87. xapa (A), xapnap prob. in 
Th. 642.4 kataxapdons add ‘cj. in’ (cf. L. s.v. axapdijs). katatrAékw I. c. prob. 
in Th. 475.  «arepeimw, aor. 2. trans. Th. 724. xwavAds III. Th. 722. Kexadnas 
Al. 444. «ipug II. Al. 395. «A@opa transfer Fr. 72 to signf. 2. Kopon 4. of a 
plant Al. 253. KordAn 3. a. Al. 45, al. Kpns, f. Kpnois Al. 490. x«prohayos Th. 
50.5 x«uaGos II. Th. 582, Al. 58. nudsoros, sup. -ioratos Th. 3. Kutoxopar Th. 
30. kwdera, of poppy Fr. 74. 44. Arjvos, wool, Al. 452. AiBavos [. 7 Al. 107. 
Aitpov I. Al. 337, 532. peAvooa ITT. Al. 374. petpndov, by measure, Al. 203. 
pviov it Th. 787. poyos 2. Th. 428. punns II. 1. Al. 103. pugwdns AZ. 381. 
vai, pnv Th. 51, 66, and often when expanding atheme.® weodes II. Th. 291. vipon 
II. 2 (water), pl. Th. 623, Al. 65, al. o C. gen. fem. tes (s.v.l.) Al. 618. odafw, 
IT. Med., dite, Th. 306. opapry Al. 378. ovug I. 1, €€ ovdywv Th. 251. Smog II. 
Th. 907. pos 2. Th. 708. doce, dat. dcow Th. 163 (v.l.). odpov (A) pl. Th. 303, 
ovpos (A) (rough breeze) Th. 270. twapmndnv Al. 526. mapatAné II. Th. 776. 
wetrvupat, aor. imper. mvi6i 2 Al. 13. meptotiyns Lh. 749. tepipAiw, i not 7.” 
mwepuLortes, sing. 7h. 128.  mivw, Pass. aor. wofeioa, -€v Al. 432, Th. 622.  mveypos 
1. Al. 190, 365. mwoAupvnortos II. Fr. 110. tmoduoxidns 2. Th. 39. mpotras N. 
sing. adv. Th. 338. wuywv Th. 515. pais I. Th. 533 v.1. piwos I. pl. Th. 429.8 


tonpns, add zayovpos before 


puots I. Al. 599. onmedov I. 2. pl. Th. 242. giadov I. Th. 86 (pl.). ouva IT. 
Th. 921. oivos I. Th. 1. omopos II. 4. Al. 582. otrépvov II. bveins Th. 91 
otippos Fr. 69.5. oaipa 8. Th. 584.  oadé€dAas, dat. -Aa Th. 644.9  ravidudAdAos, 


epeixyn Th. 610. rams Th. 323 v.l. rotos V. pl. Th. 429. GSwp, Ep. dat. dddrecor 
Fr. 79. pig II. 2. Th. 778. dpuvy I. Al. 575. dupw I. 1. c. gen. Th. 693. 
xapateuvas, GiuSpn Th. 532.  yapacow II. dite, of snake, Th. 545. yatvos I. Th. 
897.  ytSpov Fr. 68.3. yxtAds 2. (pl.) Th. 569. w Wnypds Th. 559 vl. 


Il 


In this section I have put together a few passages in which what I have to say is not 
concerned with the mistakes and omissions of Liddell and Scott. 


Th. 164 adX’ drav 7 dodmov véov ovacw née Tw’ adynv 
abpnon, vwOpov pev amo péBeos Badrev vrvov. 
vwOpy IT 


This is the asp roused to action. Nw6@pov is the right sense, vw8py, though O. Schneider’s 
devotion to JJ led him to print it, the wrong. The gap between them may be bridged 


7 *To be aimost bursting with, dAowy%’ is much 
to over-translate. 8 And Od. 5. 426, al. 

9 OSch. printed 7 oféAa 7 from J7, but the 
crasis (if he meant o¢é€Aai) is difficult. 

10 Add also A.P. 7. 200. ‘Pi. (?) Oxy. 426’ is B. 
Fr. 4 Snell. 


! Meaning perhaps zrascible. 

2 Also Numen. ap. Ath. 7. 295B. 

3 v. I above, s.vv. oxéAAw, dowvds. 

* And recognized by L. s.v. od¢edavds. 
5 v. L. s.v. xpecoddyos. 

© See p. 117 below. 
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by vw67. N., who does not use vwOpds, has vwys at 222, 349, and the two adj. are used 
to gloss one another.! 


Th. 264 ta&dv 7rot omeipnow o pev Gods avria Oive 
atpamrov ietav doALyYo pnpvypatt yaotpos. 

» | ‘ a 4 , > , e ~ 
avTap Oye oKkaLos peoaTw eTradAiwdeTat OAK@, 
ofpov ddourrAavéwv oKoduny TeTpynxOTL VWTH, 

/ e ; > / ” 4 > @ 
Tpapmos OAKkains axatw icos y Te du’ dAuns 
aAedpov oAov Barrovea Kaxoorabéovtos anrew 

> M , > , 4 w 

270 ets avepov BeBinrar amroxpovoros AiBos ovpw. 


294 Soypa 8’ éemoxdlwyv oAiyov d€éuas ofa Kepdorns 
ld - 2 F 4 ‘ , A > , 
fegoou OY €K VWTOU Bavov mrAoov aLev oxeAAet 


yain emOAiBwv vyduv. 


The viper, says N., wriggles straight forward and fast with long windings of its belly, 
whereas the cerastes rolls clumsily forward with the middle of its body, meandering 
with rough back on a crooked course like the dinghy of a merchantman which in an 
adverse breeze forces its way to windward, dipping its gunwale under—in brief, its 
movements are like those of a boat towed behind a tacking ship. The haemorrhois, 
which he is discussing in 294, is an unidentified snake, and moves in the same way, 
steering its little body on short journeys from the middle of the back with oblique and 
halting motion. 

I owe to Professor James Gray the information that the distinction here drawn 
is valid, and that N. describes the movements of the cerastes with surprising accuracy. 
Most snakes normally writhe forward with a continuous flowing movement which 
leaves in sand or dust a serpentine track. The normal movement of the cerastes and 
of the American ‘side-winder’ (Crotalus cerastes), which has a similar sandy habitat, 
is peculiar. ‘The progression is by a series of large loops of the body thrown forward ; 
one loop follows another with perfect symmetry of alternation, while the snake moves 
off at a sharply oblique angle to the direction in which the head is pointing’,* leaving 
as its track a series of roughly parallel and straight lines, disconnected, and oblique 
to the direction in which the snake is moving. These are made by the segment or 
segments of the body which are at rest and in contact with the ground while others 
are lifted and advanced (cf. Th. 295).5 

The movements of snakes are hard to understand, as may be seen from Aristotle’s 
attempts (H.A. 490431, J.A. 7077); those of the cerastes hard both to discern accu- 
rately and to describe intelligibly, as may be seen not only from modern zoological 
works but from the cursory descriptions of Pausanias (8. 4. 7), who says that it moves 
like a crab, and of Philumenus (18. 1), who merely states that it does not move straight 


! e.g. vwOpds as gloss in Hsch., vw8ys in XZ here. snake (Spain, Morocco, Algiers) seems adverse. 


2 O. Schneider thought that dxaros in 268 was 
used (like oxddos) of the ship’s hull, and certainly 
it is not clear why N. should distinguish ship 
and dinghy. Perhaps he is thinking of the dis- 
continuity of movement in the cerastes. 

3 This type of movement is conditioned by 
the surface over which the snake is progressing, 
and does not seem very suitable to the rocky 
slopes which, according to N., the haemorrhois 
frequents. Philum. 21 expressly says that it 
moves straight forward, and differs from N. as 
to its coloration. Gossen-Steier (RE ii A 522) 
suggested Vipera latastei, but the habitat of this 


The symptoms produced by its bite (to which it 
owes its name) do not help, for haemorrhage, 
haematemesis, and haematuria are common 
sequelae of snake-bite (Osler and McCrae, System 
of Medicine, i. 261). 

4 R. L. Ditmars Reptile Book 461. 

5 Crotaline or ‘side-winding’ movement is dis- 
cussed by W. Mosauer in Zool. Anz. Ixxix. 201, 
Zool. Jahrb. (Abt. Zool. Physiol.) lii. 205, Science 
Ixxvi. 583, and by J. Gray in J. Exp. Biol. xxiii. 
113. The first of these papers contains photo- 
graphs of a cerastes in motion, and of its track. 
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forward.' N. comes out of the test with considerable credit, and I have thought it 
worth while to emphasize the point since his insufferable style and the fabulous 
character of some of the creatures he mentions may blind one to the fact that the 
source he follows (generally agreed to be Apollodorus zepi @npiwv)? must have con- 
tained some very acute observations. As another I should point to the mention in 
Th. 184 of the fold of mucous membrane at the base of a snake’s poison-fang,? and 
I should be surprised if a competent reader did not find a good many more. 


Th. 367 GAN’ Srav vdwp 
geipios adjnvnot, tpvyn 8” ev mvIpéeur Xivns .. . 
aunvnat IT alnv- cett. év IGM évi cett. 


According to 2 zp¥yn here means €npacia, though the ordinary sense crop or harvest 
would serve as well. But Hsch. érpuvyev: é€npavOn, émi Aipvyns, and tpvyet- Enpaiver, 
Theognost., An. Ox. 2. 24 tpvyeu Enpaiver, Zonar. tpvyer Enpaiverar, are some tempta- 
tion to write tpvyn (or -7) . . . Aur, for the absence of the copula seems awkward, 
and with 6rav in the previous clause it might be rash to introduce éu. J. G. Schneider 
proposed aljvyo’, érpvyn, and Meineke, apparently independently, ézp¥yn in Hesychius ; 
but in N. the aor. ind. is open to the same objection as é,* and elision at this point 
in the verse, though not unexampled in N., is decidedly rare.5 


Th. 618 avra d€ Aiydw Opvrre Kai €v oxadidecar Soyaiats 
dapudcowv pebv Keivo xoos Sexarn evi poipn. 


ITdvra are a number of simples just described, and editors print these lines with no 
visible signs of disquiet except that J. G. Schneider said in voce xetvo haereo, eamque 
vttiosam esse suspicor. He might well stick, for even if wine had previously been 
mentioned (as it has not) and «eivo were intelligible, I do not see how the lines could 
be construed. It is possible that something has fallen out after 618, but more probable, 
I think, that xetvo has displaced an imperative meaning steep—medicate—wine by 
steeping your herbs tn half a pint of it. N. uses xpaivw in this sense,® but I admit that 
xpaive is not very like xeivo. 


Th. 640 1 8 €répn werdAown Kai év KavAoior OdAeva 
tynAn, oAtyw 5€é mépiE KaAyaiverar avOec- 
BAdorn 8’ ws exvos afedavov 8 efdrepbe Kapnap. 


N. is talking of two varieties of a plant called in 637 (and 65) éxievov, in 541 éxis, and 
by others €xvov ; 7 in 640 is apparently piZa: and since the plant cannot be compared 
to itself, €yes in 642 must mean viper, and the obvious way of translating—tts shoot 
resembles that of the éxis, and its head, etc.—is barred. Moreover Dioscorides (4. 27), 
describing €xvov, says ra 8’ avOn mapa ra pvAAa opdupoedy, ev ofs €orw 6 Kapmos Exews 
KepaAj onos. I cannot however construe 642 plausibly even with the help of the 
commas placed by OSch. after €yvos and édvmepfe, and according to Dioscorides it is 


* Lucan (9. 716) does better—spinaque uagi and it would not be surprising if the subdivisions 
torquente cerastae. in N.’s lists of remedies (see p. 117, n. 1 below) 
2 And in Al. epi Gavaciuwy dapudxwy. But sometimes at any rate indicated a change of 
I think it may have been too hastily assumed authority. 
that he follows only one. Among remedies for 3 For its function see Noguchi Snake Venoms 
hemlock-poisoning unmixed wine is recom- 59. 
mended at Al. 195 and again at 198 as though N. 4 At Al. 278 OSch. wrote d¢p’ av Em oriddv re 
had there turned to his second manual. The rq for émordgovr, but if this is right in principle 
same explanation would serve for the double I should goa step farther and prefer éz9. 
mention of xav«adiSes in Th. 843, 892 which drove 5 Cf. Diss. Vind. vi. 67?. 
Q. Schneider to emendation, and of resin at Al. © Al. 155, 531, 553- 
549, 554, which caused J. G. Schneider to excise, 
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the xapzds not the BAdorn which is viperish. I suggest that we should write BAacret— 
it grows a head Itke that of a viper but apedaves on top. 

The plant owes its name to the supposed resemblance of its seeds to snakes’ heads, 
and the usual meaning of of¢edavds is inappropriate. 2 say tpayd cai oxAnpov xal 
ofvyxrov, Of which the first is presumably right. I learn from Sowerby’s English 
Botany’, vii. 89 f., that the seeds of Echtum vulgare and E. plantagineum are ‘angular, 
acuminated, olive brown, very rugose’, and the rugosities may be studied in the 
portrait of one on pl. 1096. 

Al. 55 sodAAdx 3’ nyda€es yetpos Bapos aivuco Opiwv 
Tmavpa xapatritvos. 
144 7é peAvccodwy KaydtTw evi maipa popv~as 
oKxopmidevta xadwr pabupis ex pilea yains. 
239 podéns Budev paddoiow adicowv 
mratpa Aimos aordfevas avovyopevois oTopaTecow. 


I put these passages here rather than in I because though L. s.v. wadpos says nothing ° 
about them I do not know what it ought to say. Elsewhere (Hes. Th. 780) zaipa 
means seldom, which it plainly does not here. Gradually or little by little would be 
suitable in 240, and also in 144 (where it is possible, though I think unlikely, that 
7. agrees with pilea), but not in 56, where, as the context shows, aivuco does not (or 
at any rate should not) mean consume, but get for your patient. All the interpreters 
discreetly skip the word in the three passages, and are, I presume, baffled—as, though 
less discreet, I am myself. I should like also to know what meaning should be at- 
tached to the word dis which N. strews up and down Al. I can sometimes make a 
show of construing it, but at 23, 483, 499 (at any rate) it is hard work. 
Al. 197 é av ye KAvaTipos éveis omdAileo Tedyos. 


Despite the moods and tenses having prepared, insert, not having inserted, prepare. 
This idiom, in which verb and participle as it were change places, may be familiar 
to others, but it was not so to me, and as I have written an ignorant note on a specimen 
in Theoc. 25. 203 I venture to call attention to it here. There is another example in 
Th. 529 pilav EXev yuradbea Barbou | ouwas, others in Th. 581 f., 601 f.', 935, and perhaps 
fr. 70. 15; and Dr. Maas, who explained A/. 197 to me, pointed out Theogn. 1124 
Aisew péya dd’ HAvdev eEavadvs.2 Still more may be picked out of Platt’s paper, 
‘Some Homeric Aorist Participles’ in J]. Phil. xxxv. 128, which starts from Od. 2. 2 
dpvut’ ap’ e€ edvidw ’ Odvaaijos pidros vids | etuara éoodpevos, though not all his examples 
are of this nature nor does it seem sufficient to call these participles ‘timeless’. Per- 
haps this construction may explain Th. 418 f., where the Spvivas, driven from the 
meadows by the gadfly, xara mpéuvov Koidns iredvcato dyyod | ofvs ddeis, Kotrov Se 
Babe? évedeiaro Oapvw—eagerly enters a hollow oak and cols itself up. I confess however 
that if I saw any means of doing so I should prefer to construe ofvs aAets together. 

I do not know whether the same exchange of function is possible when the tense 
of the participle is present, but I remark that a highly obscure prescription would 
be much less so if at Th. 709 #s Em 8) répoao Siatpudes aia Keddcoas | Spaypdwv 
muavpwv picywv Bdpos we might assume the sense to be repodevos picye. 

Al. 415 ur) 5€ cvooxvdpw Tis adpyevta KopéoKor 
vnduv, ofa re moAAa rapacdpad€es TevxovTat, 
He véov o7eipnua Kal adudixpnva Kopawy 
Kodpot azrevrrapevor OAonv & épmrnddva yuiwv 
dpOdrodes Baivovtes avev opvyepoio TiOyvns. 


™ Unless xepdoao is preferred to xépoato. ingly aus des Hades Tiefe emporgetaucht, 2u 
2 Buchholz-Peppmiiller translate unconvinc- seinem gerdumigen Palaste zuriickkehrte. 
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> 4 , , > , 
nAootvn Bpikwor kaxavOnevras dpapuvous 
ola véov Bpwripas tro yvabpotow dddvtas 
gaivovres, Tore KvNnOuos evoidea Sdyvarat ovAa. 
a a 4 / ‘ , ” , 
T@ 5° ore pev yAdyeos Kkabapny mdcw aAbea mrudpois. 
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420 


423 dAGea mudpors IT: WABa wive cett. 


J. G. Schneider, taking exception to Bpv«wor, said that you could read BpvKxovres but 
that it was preferable to suppose a line containing érav lost before 420. He also sup- 
posed lost after 420 a description of symptoms resulting from henbane-poisoning, 
and since 2 and Eutecnius say that the result is irritation of the gums, thought that 
in 421 f. this was compared to that produced by teething. 2 and Eutecnius however 
seem to be struggling with the existing text,’ and it is hardly plausible to separate 
the infants in 417 ff. from those in 421 f. O. Schneider marked no lacunae, left Bp¥«wor 
without explaining how it was to be construed, and altered ofa in 421 to 7é, thus 
providing folly and itching gums as alternative reasons why children may eat henbane. 
It seems to me however that if we write Bpv«cova. the resulting sentence, though 
lop-sided, is not unduly so for a poet who counts disbalance an ornament—-do not 
in ignorance eat henbane, as some do by accident, or as children chew it innocently 
because they are cutting their teeth, at which time the gums itch. It is true that 
according to N.’s practice a description of symptoms might be expected, but the 
place for it is between 422 and 423. 

At the end of 423 O. Schneider, for once deserting JT, printed 78a and left the 
last foot blank. But adA@os, known otherwise only to lexicographers, who gloss it 
ddppaxov, is just the word for N., who has aAdéw, émadAbéw, dABaivw, adOjers,? yu-, 
ev-, ev-, and dvo-aA@ys, and perhaps zicats will do as well as another to follow it. 
N., who is fond of €umimicxw, has €umioats in a similar context at Al. 519, and the 
phrase will resemble 350 zopéew aAxripia vovowr. 


Al. 452 Snore 8’ 7 podéo.o véov Ovos evrpiye Ajver, 
> / / > 2 / 7 
oxAilwy Kvvddovra Té7T’ Huvovar yadwwois, 
evOAiBos, waddAov 5€ Babdv Kexopnuévov EAKots 
>A ee , ‘ > > / > / 
455 ne Kat tpwoev Tote 8 av popoerTos é€Aains. 


This treatment for a patient suffering from opium-poisoning leaves interpreters 
gasping. Both J. G. Schneider and Brenning omit 454 from their versions, and what 
& and Eutecnius do with it is not worth recording. To be brief, I think that in the 
interests of concinnity 455 should follow 452, that in 453 767’ 7jyvova is not as » 
suppose a temporal conjunction and a finite verb, but an adverb marking an alterna- 
tive (as toré does in 455 and very often elsewhere) and a participle, and that in 454 
we should write €Axo.—‘force the teeth open or when the jaws are parted,3 by means 
of a flock of wool smear with rose or iris or olive oil and let the patient drain a thick 
tuft saturated with it’—eAxew being used as with dézas or pdorov. The grammatically 
disparate alternatives in 453 are like those in 452, 455, and disbalance, as I have al- 
ready said, is a favourite trick of N.’s. In opium-poisoning the jaw-muscles are relaxed 
(as indeed N. has just told us in 439) and the position of the jaw in 453 will depend on 
the posture of the patient. The meaning of popdes I have discussed above (p. 104). 


Al. 567-93 
N., whose mind is less disorderly than his style (or, it may be, who follows an 
authority more lucid than himself), adopts in Al. a regular pattern for each section. 
‘ According to Dsc. 4. 68 the plant is pavadns 3 Kai eiutovot BPR* yadwouvs MR, variants in 
and xapwrixés. He says nothing about itching MSS. of the common class, might lend colour to 
gums. Kai, €t pvovot, xaAwots—‘and the lips, if closed’. 
* Th. 84; but at 645 also cited by L. dv@jes But in this poet the easier is not apt to be the 
seems more probable. better reading. 
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The poison is named and perhaps described, the symptoms are enumerated, and they 
are followed by antidotes ; but in this paragraph, which is too long to set out here, the 
principle is abandoned. Its contents are as follows. 567 two kinds of toad, one 
Gepders the other xwdds, may be sources of poison ; 570 raév qrou Gepders peév produces 
certain symptoms; 573 you should administer such-and-such remedies; 578 adrap 
6 y’ ad0oyyos produces other (not dissimilar) symptoms ; 584 vai yv you should treat 
with emetics, dry heat, and other things. It is probably not demonstrable that N. 
is not prescribing one set of remedies against the first toad and others against the 
second, but I think that anyone familiar with N. will be made uneasy by this disposi- 
tion of themes, and since the toads were mentioned together to begin with, will want 
to keep them and the remedies together throughout—in other words to transfer 
573-7 to follow 583. His suspicions will be confirmed by vai uv, which N. uses con- 
stantly to subdivide a single theme, not to mark the transition to another. Most 
commonly it adds a further group of remedies to a first,’ as it will if the lines are 
transposed ; as they stand vai unv marks a transition from symptoms to cures, a use 
unparalleled in N. and so far as I know elsewhere.? [Diosc.] Alex. 31 is much briefer 
on toads, but I should judge him to have read the lines in the order here proposed. 


Al. 616 Kai 7a pev odv Nixavdpos 9 evixdtbero BiBAw 
poxOnevra pvKnta map’ avépt pappaxkdevTa. 


apos 8° €rt Tots K.7.A. 


The paragraph beginning thus, which is no doubt spurious, adds one remedy for 
fungus-poisoning to those supplied by N. in 527 ff. but makes no mention of the fungi 
themselves. The lines must therefore mean ‘some remedies medicinal for a man 
against noxious fungi N. set down in his book. But in addition to those’ etc. It 
seems however more probable that the author wrote ¢dappaxdovra with an unusual 
sense of the verb than that he used an adj. to govern the accusative. Incidentally, 
though ra is not in agreement with pv«nra, I should guess the latter to be an un- 
recorded heteroclite n.pl. rather than a collective sing. 


Fr. 74. 20 BAacrodpemBdexutoto Kai €is piav Opaeo Kopony, 
omeipav Uo omupidecat veotrA€KTowwt KabanTwr, 
Ww , , > / / 
édpa dvo0 Kpoxowvtes éemluyéovre KopupBor 
péoda cuvwpilwow vrepdiadoo peTwrov. 


dpoeo J G Sch. 22 xépupBo. Canter -Bos A 


20 BAacrodpens 8 €xvpd@o Wilamowitz dpeo A, 


23 wéeopa Meineke 


péooa A. 


The corrections printed in my text seem right, and Wilamowitz’s suggestion in 20 
a good deal better than its predecessors, though I do not understand why he wrote 
€yup@o rather than -ofo. I am concerned however only with 21, which neither the 
Schneiders nor the editors of Athenaeus appear to understand. This is a method of 
propagating ivy—‘combine the two shoots into a single head, twisting them together 
and planting them in newly plaited baskets in order that the yellow clusters may be 
united and linked together up to their flaunting crown’. The twisted shoots are to 
be started in baskets of earth and presently planted out, baskets and all, as Theo- 
phrastus (C.P. 5. 6. 6: cf. [Arist.] Prob. 92410) recommends for cucumbers. 

EptruAAov 5€ dpradevootev BwAown purevoeis, 

oppa KAddots paxpoiow éedeprilwv dvanrac 

He KaTakpeudnow epyseipwv rota Nupdewr. 


Fr. 74. 40 


Since planting your thyme on Badd: will not particularly expose it to wind or 


trial, and Th. 145, 334 further varieties of snake. 


1 Al. 64, 178, 554, Th. 51, 66, 76, 520, 863, 896, 921. 
2 On vai pny see Lehrs Quaest. Ep. 322. 


Similarly Th. 822 adding marine pests to terres- 
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water, this word, as well as what precedes, must be corrupt. Merkel proposed év 
ppixadéos Bovvoio., importing a suitable noun but an unsuitable adjective and an 
unusual rhythm ;' and O. Schneider’s edvdpovow én’ auBdveoot mended these at the 
expense of the noun. Both assumed N. to be recommending one site for the bed, 
and Schneider pinned this purpose on N. by writing 73¢ in 42. I should have thought 
that he was recommending either a windy position or else one within reach of water, 
and since he often uses 6ré like 7é7e and zroAAdx: to introduce an alternative, I should 
decipher or’ €v with some confidence. The nouns must remain less certain, but I 
suggest épzuAAov 5° ofpvecow, or’ ev Bovvoiat, durevoeis. "Odpis is not rare of an abrupt 
bank to river or ditch, which is precisely the sense required—‘plant your thyme on 
brinks or on hillocks’. The respective advantages of the two sites are then given 
in chiastic order. For the preposition attending only the second of the two nouns it 
governs see Th. 261, 393, 762, 893, Al. 181, and perhaps Fr. 70. 4. 


A. S. F. Gow. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


' Th. 894 is the sole example in N. of a line with hephthemimeral caesura only. 
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THE METRICAL UNITS OF GREEK LYRIC 
VERSE. III 


6 


I aM not proposing in this essay to treat at length and in detail of the metric of other 
lyric poets. In most cases questions of metre are intimately involved with questions 
of text, into which so many other considerations enter that in dealing with them 
proportion would be lost, while metrical analysis of such material would still remain 
largely speculative. What follows is therefore little more than a general account of 
the principles of composition which these poets appear to me to follow; I have, 
however, indicated a few passages where emendations made purely on metrical 
grounds and widely accepted seem to me, in the absence of responsion, based on too 
ready a desire to reduce all poems to the best-known formulas of versification. 

Of the great names, only Simonides and Bacchylides seem to compose habitually 
in the free periodic style like Pindar. The longest fragments of the former, the 
Av8&p’ dyabdv pév and the Danae, however reconstructed (and I regard the attempt to 
find responsion in the latter as to say the least unconvincing), are undoubtedly of this 
type. It is interesting to find him writing, besides regular dactylo-epitrite (as in 
frs. 23, 57 D?.), a sort of near dactylo-epitrite, using all the rarer variants, so that, at 
least in the small fragments we possess, the borderline between this metre and others 
is very indistinct. Thus fr. 48 D*. is very nearly regular: 


tis Kev aivioee vow tricuvos Aivéou vaérav KAedBovAov s— dd -dd- 
devdois morapois! avOeci 7’ eiapwois dd '! dd 
aeXiov te dAoyi ypuadas Te ceAdvas dd-d- 

Kat GadAaccataor dSivais avriévta pévos ordAas ; s—s-—sd§ 
dravra ydp €ort Gedv jaaw: AiBov 5€é vu dd-sv 
Kai Bpdreot waAdpat Opavovri, pwpod Pwros ade BovAd. dd -s-ss- 


The encomium on the dead at Thermopylae (fr. 5 D?.) isslightly more irregular in type ; 
none of the emendations required to convert it to strictness (v. Wil. Sappho u. Simon- 
ides, p. 140, n. 3) is very difficult, but none is necessary, except for the deletion of the 
ovre, Which as Wilamowitz justly says is a matter of style as well as metre: 


Ttav ev OepporvAas OavdvTwv Sds - 
evKAens pev a TUxa, KaAds 8’ 6 mOTpPOS, SYSYS- 
Bupos 8’ 6 rddos, mpo yowv 5€é pvadortis, 6 8 olktos Emawos. —-dd-ddv 
evrad.ov S€ TowwdTov evpws dds — 

ov@’ 6 mavdaydTwp ayavpwoer xpovos sds-s 
avdpav ayabav, 6 5€ onkds oixérav evdokiav -ddvs-s 
“EAAdbos eiAero: paptrupet 5€ Aewvidas dd v ds 

6 LSmdptras Bactrevs, aperas péyav AeAourrebs Sddvs- 
Kdapov aévadv TE KAéos. sdd 


The defence of the unusual rhythms is their echo, sds and Sds, sdd and Sdd, ds and dds. 
It is generally assumed that the first line begins in the middle of a period, but it 
stands perfectly well by itself, answered by ov@’ 6 wavéapaTrwp ayavpw-cet xpovos four 
lines later. edpus stands badly at the beginning of the following line ; it is claimed as a 
parallel to ordAas in the fragment quoted above, but the parallel only works of course 


on the usual assumption that each is a ‘spondee’, i.e.-,-—,. If my interpretation of 


: Possibly we should read morapotow, dd v dd. 
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these as ‘drag’ is correct, edpws ov@” 6 7. a. x. would give a drag in a single s unit 
(-»-) and I know of no parallel to this. Simonides uses drag very frequently in the 
surviving fragments. 

A further stage away from dactylo-epitrite is seen in such fragments as 30: 


didwrt 5° edxos ‘“Eppyds évaywrvuos v ss 'ds 
Maxddos ovpeias EAtkoBAeddpov mais: Erixte 8° ArAas d-dd 'ss- 
ém7a tomAokdpwr diddv Ovyatpayv trav y’ ELoxov eldos, ddvd-d- 
tai Kadéovrat Iledevddes ovpaviat. d 'sdd 


Here’ only the relative frequency of dd and link-anceps survive. The latter persists 
to a degree quite unfamiliar in the ‘aeolic’ of Pindar, even in fragments like 32 and 37 
which have severed all other connexion with dactylo-epitrite : 


32 6s Soupi mavras -Ss- 
vikace véous diwdevra Badrudyv -d-d 
Avaupov tirép troAuBorpuos €& *IwAxoi: v ddds - 
ovtw yap “Opunpos 75€ LXrnaixopos deve Aaois. —~ds-s'vs- 


Thus it appears that in Simonides the distinction of metrical types is less clear-cut 
than in Pindar. Bacchylides also softens the transition, though differently, by way of 
his ‘dactylo-iambics’, as they are often called : that is to say, a rhythm which combines 
dd units with single-short of various lengths (not reducible to metra) and also with 
mixed d and s, using only short anceps for link-syllable, so that analysis is slightly 
uncertain. The only poem of any length that survives in this type is the dithyramb 
19 Sn., which contains a single triad, the second half being mutilated. Where the 
evidence of responsion reaches, Bacchylides seems to have followed his usual practice 
(noted in Part I, p. 145) of making his diaereses either just before or just after link- 
anceps ; at least they either coincide in strophe and antistrophe or fall within one short 
syllable of each other, so that there is some justification for looking for link-anceps at 
this point. 


I mdpeort pvpia KéAevbos | auBpociwy peAéwv v sss v dd 
19 667° Apyov Oppact BA€rovra | mavrofev axaparous 

6s av mapa ITepidwv | Adynot SHpa Movoayr, v ddv ss - 
peytotoavacaca KéAevae | xpuodrendAos “Hpa 


toBAépapoi re Geai! | pepeorépavor Xapites | v ddv ddv ss-— 


akowTov aumvov edvra | KaAAuKépav Sdyadw | 
BddAwow apdi tysav 
dvAaccev o85€ Maias 


Upvoow* Upatwve vuv ev Tois troAunpaTois TL Kawov | -dd'dssvss 
€\ , bs y > > / € / = 
vios duvat’ ovTe Kat’ edpeyyéas apépas Aabeiv vw | 
/ 
oABiats APdvais, 
ouTe vUKTaS ayvds. 
evaivere Knia pépysva — dss v 
w > > / > 
eiT’ ovv yéveT’ - - --- 
Ld , ” 
mpemrer Ge PEpTaTav ipev v SSS 


modapKe ayyeAov Aus 


ddov mapa KaAAras | Aaxoioav e£oxov yépas v dd ~ sss 


Ktaveiv tore TGs ---- | dBpywoomdpov Aw 


1 So Maas for xai. 
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tri hv,t Apyos 60’ immov Aurotca | dedye xpvoda Bots sdss~ ss - 


Apyov: }} pa Kai -------" | domerou pwepysvat: 

evpvabevéos ppadaicr | deprdrov Aws -dsvss 
9 ITvepides pdrevoar | --------- 

’Ivdxou pododdxrvdAos Kédpa ; sdss 


, > , 
Kadewy avatravol - ---- . 


It should be noted that the fifth and sixth periods cannot be run into one, except by 
scanning pépyiva mpémer, which gives units unlike those of the context. 

Bacchylides’ encomium in the Lesbian style (fr. 20 b Sn.) has already been quoted ; 
his third epinician, though triadic in form, has its 3-period stanzas composed in much 
the same manner. Fr. 6 D?. of Simonides, a Opfvos of which 4 lines are quoted by 
Favorinus ap. Stob., again recalls the Lesbians, though we cannot tell whether this 
is a complete stanza: 


avOpwros ewv yn mote dons, O Tt yiverat avprov, -~d'd'dds 
pnd avdpa dw cABiov, dacov xpovov eaoerat* -d'd'ds 
WKeia yap ovdé TavuTTTepUyou jvias — ddd& 
OUTWS & PETAOTAOLS. Sss 


Nothing is here in need of emendation, for either sense or metre. The similarity of the 
first two lines to the ‘asclepiad’ metres of Alcaeus and Sappho is obvious, though 
instead of the dissyllabic ‘basis’ there is here a single anceps. Drag is introduced into 
the last two lines. 

Periodic composition is of all kinds the most difficult to attribute with certainty 
to a fragmentary text, and caution is particularly necessary when the less mutilated 
relics of a lyric poet’s text belong to a different type. It is very doubtful whether any 
of Aleman or Ibycus can properly be called periodic; the text and prosody of the 
former’s evSovow 8’ dpéwv are so uncertain that I can come to no conclusion about it, 
and although his fr. 43 D?. might be dactylo-epitrite it is too short for argument. 
Certainly where enough survives for diagnosis their poems are clearly composed in cola, 
like the choruses of drama. The famous Partheneion of Alcman is written in stanzas 
of three sections abc, a being 8 lines of alternate trochaic dimeters catalectic and eno- 
plians of the form »y-vv-v-—-, ball trochaic (2 trims.-+-2 dims.), c dactylic (tetram.+ 
tetram. cat.). Its most extraordinary feature is the free responsion in the clausula, 
the last line being either -—- Vv —- vu —-YV Vv -or-Vu —~vv—v—-!, Aleman, in fact, applies 
here a principle of responsion by syllable-counting (the number of syllables corre- 
sponds though the quantities change), traces of which are to be seen in drama, especi- 
ally comedy,? though never as here in a clausula. The cola of section a are each 
separate periods, admitting brevis in longo and hiatus at line-end; in 6 the trimeters 
are periods but the dimeters uncertain (they may in fact be a single tetrameter) ; the 
dactyls in c run on in synaphea: 


~aWVYWV em VV eM UV — 


Aapapéra 7’ epara te *lavbepis, 
aAN’ Aynotxyopa pe Typet. 


This dactylic tetrameter is a favourite of Aleman; there are several fragments en- 
tirely composed in it, though unfortunately the evidence is nowhere really decisive 
as to the extent of synaphea (where the close is spondaic; final - v ~ is of course in 
obligatory synaphea). It seems to me on the whole most likely that Aleman composed 


! In the second line the short second syllable _hellenic proper name. 
of ’Everixds 1. 51 can, as Maas points out, be 2 See my Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, ch. iv. 


accounted simply a special licence in an un- 
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his dactyls in ‘systems’, that is to say with regular diaeresis but in synaphea, like the 
anapaestic systems of drama. We do not know how he let them run out—what sort 
of colon, that is, corresponded to the paroemiac of anapaests. It is tempting to sup- 
pose that the curious clausula of the Partheneion, - vv -vuv-—vo-, was his normal 
way of closing a system; possibly the last line of fr. 37 gives a longer version of this, 
but the text is uncertain. 

Ibycus’ manner of composition is somewhat similar, so far as we can judge. Of his 
most famous song (fr. 6 D?.) from which the ‘ibycean’ -v v -vuv —-v — takes its name 
only the first few lines provide a reasonably safe basis for analysis : 


jp pev ai tre Kvdcvice 

padides apdduevat podv 

> 7 a / 

€x motapav, iva Ilapbévwv 

~ 5 4 a > > / 

KGmos axnpatos, ai T oivavbides 
avéduevat oxtepoicw bd’ Epveow 
oivapéots BareBorowv. euoi 8’ Epos 
ovoEeiav KATAKOLTOS WpaV. 


Three ibyceans are followed by three dactylic tetrameters which run out in an ‘alcaic 
decasyllable’ -vv-vv-—v--, in effect a pendant form of ibycean. Probably all 
these seven lines are in synaphea; the last four at least are. The song addressed to 
Polycrates is in stanzas composed in aabc. 


a _ Vw VV wm YYVUewuvYy 
mam YM Re VV Re Uv eM 


The dactyls in synaphea again run out in single-short, as in one version of the clausula 
of Alcman’s Partheneion. 6 has three paroemiacs vv - Vv -v v — -, the last ending in 
anceps, and c two unusual lines 


mS I OM OM VV BMW VV @ = 


Ilépyapov 8’ avéBa tadareipiov dra 


ae YIU we VV SV = 


xpvoocebeipav dia Kumpida 


which are reminiscent of Lesbian rhythms. Here is a technique familiar from many 
odes in drama: little groups of similar cola in synaphea, forming, not a single ‘Vers’ 
or what I have in this essay called ‘period’,' but a section of a whole stanza, a 
‘major period’, as I have elsewhere called it ; where the rhythm changes synaphea is 
broken. 

Metre is a very unreliable clue for determining whether a poem was written for 
solo or choral performance. In general it seems to be the case that verse composed in 
a metron-series xara orixov (i.e. in unvarying lengths, with pause at the end of each 
line) was declaimed or given in solo-recitative, with the possible exception of ionics, 
since Hephaestion 12 refers to 6Aa dopata iwvxa by Aleman, Sappho, and Alcaeus, 
some of which may have been of such regular form ; we do not, however, know enough 
about the distinction between #37 and wapaxaraAoyy (nor even whether recitative 
was all of one kind) to be sure of this. Other rhythms repeating xara oriyov but not in 
metron-series hover a little uncertainly between recitative and monody, and probably 
varied as between one poet or group of poets and another; the dicola and tricola of 
Archilochus, for instance, may have been given in recitative and the Lesbian stichic 
rhythms sung in just the same manner as the non-stichic, but there is really no evi- 
dence as to whether the use of voice and lyre was the same or different in Sappho’s 
hexameters, her jpdauav pev €yw .. ., and her daiverai wo... . , and it is very doubtful 


* “Minor period’ in my Lyric Metres of Greek Drama. 
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whether Hephaestion or his sources knew either. At least it seems to be true that 
rhythms xara oriyov were never sung in chorus, though in drama they could be given 
in choral recitative. Triadic composition, of course, implies a chorus, and the full 
periodic style of composition, whether triadic or monostrophic, was almost always 
choral, though the bizarre exception of Timocreon’s lampoon on Themistocles re- 
minds us that dactylo-epitrite, at least, could go into circulation in a sort of skolion 
form. But it is the large intermediate class of poems constructed, so to speak, xara 
x@Aov, shading off on the one side into periodic, on the other into stichic, that prevents 
any categorical division by metrical form into choral lyric and monody ; moreover, 
some lines of Lesbian monody, or of Anacreon, are in isolation so like periodic as to 
warn us against making deductions from fragments. Most poets were composers of 
either monody or choral lyric, not of both, but where tradition is not clear on this 
point we have to rely for the distinction on considerations of subject-matter and style ; 
where these are not decisive, as in the case of all the extant Ibycus and some of Aleman, 
metrical structure is no guide. Metrically, as we have seen, these two are much 
nearer to the choruses of drama than to any other choral lyric; but like the dramatic 
poets they sometimes show affinities with Lesbian monody and Anacreon. 
Anacreon, in fact, in his use of aeolo-choriambic often anticipates the simpler 
stanzas of drama, especially of comedy. His first book consists of poems written in 
short glyconic ‘systems’ of two, three, or four cola running out in a catalectic colon 
(pherecratean). He also has systems, of varied length, of iono-anacreontic dimeters, 
trimeters, and tetrameters which sometimes at least have no special clausula. He 
seems to have used a variety of dicola, sometimes a full-+-a catalectic form, sometimes 
two dissimilar cola like Archilochus, xara oriyov. The lines of mixed double and single- 
short reminiscent of Lesbian rhythms, though rarely quite the same in detail, and 
others very like the rhythm of skolia, may also have been composed xara orixov, but 
the disjointed fragments give us no direct evidence. Once, in 54 D?., he arranges 
tricola (iambo-choriambic tetrameter ending in anceps, iambo-choriambic tetram.+ 
iamb. dim.) in a string of little stanzas. This is the nearest approach in the extant 
fragments to strophic responsion, except in the sense that a short poem such as 5 D?. 
which is probably complete may consist of two little systems of equal length—here 3 
full cola+1 catalectic. Within the systems one colon may stand in anaclastic respon- 
sions to another: thus vv —- - vv --— is treated as the equivalent of vy -y>v--, 


and in 39 (whether these ‘trimeters’ are in a system or xara orixyov) we get 


Oe Oe ee 
VU me UN UK UK 


Similarly in the iambo-choriambics of 54 = v v — is several times treated as interchange- 


able with vy =v -. 

Short systems of five or six cola, the clausula being modified to give some con- 
trasting rhythm, are all we can deduce with certainty from the fragments of Corinna. 
These are either ionic dimeters, often with colon-caesura, running out in a curiously 
prolonged clausula, as in the Strife of Cithaeron and Helicon: 


peydAay 7” abavarwyr €€- vuUnRn-uER- 
-eAe Tysdv.”” 7rdd’ EvedApep. 

/ > =, / 
pdaxapas 8’ adrixa Muon 
depeyev fadov erarrov 

‘ , > 

Kpovdiav KdAmdas €v xpov- 
-cogais. 7d 5’ dua mavres WpPev, YVY—--w-v-- 


or, in the Asopides, ‘choriambic dimeters’ of the form v wv - vy — vv - (with occasional 
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resolution of one of the first two syllables) mixed with glyconics and running out in a 
pherecratean : 
TOd€ yépas KaTicyov wy vuUmeURUUR 
és TEVTELKOVTA KpaTEpa@v 
Ounuwv, 7éd0xos Tpodd- 
-Tas cepvayv adovtwv Aaywv 
abevdiav Axpndeiv. 
Corinna, it appears from this, allows an ordinary glyconic to respond with a chori- 
ambic dimeter by the same sort of anaclasis (-~-v-yvy-=-v-vysv-) as 


Anacreon’s in his iono-anacreontics ; and the tragedians occasionally adopt both these 
irregularities. 


od Oe 
am ee oe US UY = U/ — 


7 

The lyric so far discussed has fallen into one or the other of two classes with a fairly 
clear line of demarcation: that constructed in periods, consisting of units juxtaposed 
or linked by anceps, and that constructed by cola (some of them analysable into 
metra) whether in homogeneous systems in synaphea or forming heterogeneous 
stanzas with frequent pause and change of rhythm. Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchy- 
lides are representative of the former, while dactylo-epitrite brings in a few other 
poems by little-known authors, and some of the odes of drama, though these tend to 
develop some of the balance and repetitive symmetry of colon-lyric. The second 
category includes the greater part of dramatic lyric, and the most intelligible of the 
fragments of Aleman, Ibycus, Anacreon, and Corinna. Stesichorus cannot be grouped 
with any certainty, and possibly his manner does not fully coincide with either of 
these two. There remain Alcaeus and Sappho and the skolia, and I have spoken of an 
occasional approximation to the Lesbian manner in fragments of some of the poets 
already mentioned. I have left this group to the last in defiance of chronology because 
it mixes some of the attributes of both periodic and colon-composition. 

The types of metrical structure used by Sappho and Alcaeus (apart from dactylic 
hexameters or iambic tetrameters xara oriyov with which I am not here concerned) 
are in general reducible to two: rhythms that extend by prolongation, and rhythms 
that extend by the addition of whole units with or without link-anceps. Extension 
can be measured by the number of syllables, since resolution is unknown in Lesbian 
lyric. Lines of either the prolonged or the compound type can repeat xara otiyov or 
be combined (either type singly or mixed) into heterogeneous repeating stanzas of 
two, three, or four lines. 

These two types are easily distinguishable ; the prolonged rhythm has no juxta- 
posed longs or anceps in midline, whereas the compound rhythm has always one or 
both of these. Initial or final anceps or both may be added to either type. The pro- 
longed may run wholly in double-short, or in mixed double and single, never wholly 
in single-short. It may change from single to double and back again, but once it 
has moved out of double-short it never changes back. The compound rhythm may 
contain either simple units - » - and -~ ~ -, or prolonged units of the kind already 
described in § 2 and used in the Pindaric period. Either prolonged or compound 
rhythms may start with an ‘aeolic base’ of two syllables ad lib. vv, this base being 
unique in allowing ~ v to correspond to --. Such initial freedom is found only in 
Lesbian verse and one or two skolia. 

The shortest lines are octosyllabic.! The ‘glycomic’, i.e. -~ ~-—~- ds upon an 
uev Kparnp éxexparo. Apart from the dubious 
quantity such a conjunction of two adoneans 


' 1 regard Sappho 135-6 D? as incapable of 
metrical arrangement as it stands; probably 


some words have been omitted. The worst ofall --wv-—- |--» ‘~—-— 1S a metrical impossi- 
shifts is to make a single line of «7 8 auSpooias 


bility in any kind of verse at any time. 
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aeolic base vv is not used xara oriyov but only combines with other rhythms into 
stanzas. The line formed by transferring the first syllable of a glyconic to the end 
y ds w is found only in pseudo-Sappho 94 D?. d€5uxe prev a ceAdvva xrA., four lines repeat- 
ing the rhythm xara orixyov. It is quoted without author by Hephaestion as an illus- 
tration of his conception of a ‘major ionic dimeter’, and aeolicized by editors who 
accept Stephanus’ attribution to Sappho. Sappho 88 


mAnpns pev edaivet’ a ceAdvva- 
ai 8’ ws rept Bipov eorabnoav 
is a longer version of a similar rhythm, dss with anceps fore and aft, again used xara 
orTixov. 
Alcaeus 34 €k 5€ zornpiov mwvns Awvopevn trapicdwv must be interpreted as con- 
taining a glyconic with final anceps added (hipponactean) : 


mee re Ue 


ex 5€ moripiov | mwvns Awvopevyn rapicdwv 


The first words, -v v-v-, probably belong to the previous line, though this might 
conceivably be a long compound, of the type found in Sappho 97 and 98, a stanza 
beginning with 


“velyoevuueve 


The aeolic base is left on the glyconic even in mid-verse, except that the double-short 
is not allowed, since here in mid-verse it would transform the metrical type.' Alcaeus 
34 should in no case be interpreted (as in Diehl) -uev-v--- |---vv-—-. Sucha 
dicolon formed by full+catalectic colon (as in Archilochus, Anacreon, or the drama- 
tists) is not in the Lesbian manner, nor is tail-drag found elsewhere in Sappho or 
Alcaeus. 

In 14 D2. Alcaeus sets a complete glyconic sds on an aeolic base, thus making a 
decasyllable : 

AyiAdreus, 6 tas Skvbixas pédeis. 


I see no reason to regard this as starting in the middle of a line or as a fragment of 
two glyconics with colon-caesura v vy - vv -]y-—-v-vv-—v-. Such a decasyllable, 
as we have seen,? is found in Pindar and Bacchylides; doubtless Alcaeus’ version 
was elsewhere capable of the variation -v-v-vv-v-also. The hendecasyllable 
which forms the last line of the stanza in Sappho 97 and 98 vw: -vu-v—-vy-:- 
(‘phalaecean’) is of similar form with the d shifted up and final anceps added, and 
Sappho 144 a and 6 adds initial anceps to the phalaecean to make a dodecasyllable 
vi-v-vve-v-v-':- Pardo, ri trav modvoABov Adpodirav;. Alcaeus 93 


te le th Met Al 


TpipwaAerep* od yap Apxadecat AWPa 


is another dodecasyllable with the choriamb shifted up yet again. The root form in 
each of these cases is the decasyllable with one d. 

Other rhythms of the prolonged types extend d to dd, ddd, or dddd. These all 
begin with the aeolic base and either end with a simple anceps or prolong the last d 
into ds. Thus if we take the glyconic »w»:-vv-v~- as the shortest length of this 
rhythm, the next is the hendecasyllable of Sappho 137, 


"Epos Sntre p’ 6 AvowéAns oven Y- 2 - YY -yvy-v— 


yAuKUmiKpov audyavov op7reTov vuUlmuYURyUnYe 


' There are two apparent exceptions to this. tainly decipherable; in the latter, if some such 
rule, Sapph. 98, I. 4 and Alc. 54, 1.5, but Idoubt form as Bergk’s xoi:Aa is not adopted, we should 
if either is admissible. The former is in any case perhaps emend to zofxAa with Kaibel. 
slightly corrupt and the letters not quite cer- 2 Supra, Part II, p. 25, n. 1. 
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Sappho 124 Oupupw mddes erropdyuit has the simple final anceps ew» dd vy. The second 
book of her collected works is written in similar lines of fourteen syllables: 


npayav pev eyw obey Arh mada mora «606 w dds 
of which 121 
hpos ayyedos twepddwvos andwyv 
is the shorter form with final anceps vw dddvw. Alcaeus 99 has sixteen syllables: 


KéAowai twa Tov xapievra Mévwva xddeooa, ws» dddd- 
- 4 
ai yp cuptrocias én’ Gvacw Eepnor ye yeveoOat 


and this is the longest extant. 

Of these two types of rhythm, the compound and the prolonged, the compound 
are the more frequent in Lesbian poetry. One common kind is formed by the juxta- 
position of choriambs, which like the prolonged dd . . . rhythms just described usually 
start from an aeolic base and end either in ds or final anceps. These ‘asclepiad’ 
rhythms again start from the glyconic v vy ds and mount up by choriambs, that is to 
say by the insertion of complete units instead of by prolongation: 


Alc. 43 (end of stanza) ®irrdxw Sé didots Kidos éxnpatov yu d'ids 
Sapph. 106 odOdAuous S€ péAas vdKTos Gwpos vvd'dy 
Sapph. 57 Bpodomdyees adyvar Xdpites, Sedre Aios Kdpat ved'!d'ids 


(The whole of Sappho’s Bk. III was written in these xara orixov). 


Sapph. 107 xarOvaoKe:, Kufépn’, dBpos Adwuis: ri xe Oeipev; vyd'ididy 
Alc. 15 Kpovida BaciAnos yévos Aiav rov dprorov med’ AyiwAAda vee d'!d'!d'ds 


Pseudo-Sappho 93 Kpijocai w° zor’ dd” eupeAdws modecow wd 'dsw begins with 
anceps instead of aeolic base and adds final anceps ; the papyrus fragments of Bk. IV 
show the same rhythm with an extra choriamb (Hephaestion’s ‘major ionics’) : 


ov d€ oredavos, d Mixa, mapbec®” epdros ddoBarcow vd '!d'ds used xara orixov. 
Sappho go drops both base and initial anceps and starts from d: 
Snvré vuv aBpar Xdpites kaAdixopoi re Moicat d'd'!ds- 


If the text of Sappho 126 D2. is to be trusted, the choriamb is there used not in 
juxtaposition but with link and final anceps: 
oxidvapevas ev ornbeow opyas d-d- 
paibvAdKcav yAdooav mepvAaxGat 


(The second line has been considerably doctored to bring it into conformity with the 
first.) 

Much the most common single-short unit found in compound rhythms is the simple 
s—v-. This is repeated in the ‘alcaic enneasyllable’: Aatdos S€ mav CadndAov 7dn 
wsvusvy. It is rarely combined with dd as in dactylo-epitrite ; the iambelegus (156 D?) 
attributed to Sappho is as Lobel points out probably not aeolic at all, and we are left 
with the two encomiologi dd-s- Alc. 40, either xara oriyov or paired in a stanza. 
Most characteristic is the combination with ds; so, for instance, in the first two lines 
of the best-known sapphic and alcaic stanzas: 


mouxtAdbpov’ abavar’ Adpodita sudsu 
GOUVVETH ULL TOV avew~wv oTadow wswds 


in Alc. 63 
idtrAok’ ayva peAdyopede Samgou wsvdsy 


and in Sappho 148 D?. (if it is Sappho) 


Mars pev Evvn Aérrov Exowo’ én’ atpdxtrw Awov wsvdsws 
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Similarly s is found in combination with the complete glyconic, the whole being some- 
times part of a larger compound: thus Alcaeus 54 has two glyconics linked to s, in 
seven lines repeating xara oriyov 


vevouow, kepdAaow avdpwr aydAuata* xdAKvat 8€ macoddois. «9S — ds | -w dswus 


Alcaeus 43 has stanzas of which the first and third lines give usvods, alternating 
with asclepiads. The first line of Sappho’s stanzas in 97 and 98 is similar, but drops the 
initial anceps. 
Sappho 85 and 130 substitute s for initial anceps or aeolic base before juxtaposed 
choriambs : 
audi 8’ aBpots Aaciois eb E mUKacoe §=6S'd! du 


The relation of this to the regular ionic trimeters (cf. Sapph. 86, Alc. 68, 123) which 
Hephaestion says was the metre of whole songs of both poets is uncertain, but I should 
be inclined to regard the two as arrived at by different processes. The trimeters are a 
‘series’, like the dactylic hexameters and iambic tetrameters, and it seems to me 
likely that such a modification as an opening metron -v --— (a phenomenon quite 
different from initial anceps) is a later, post-anacreontic refinement. 

Longer segments of single-short' are much rarer, but Sapph. 114 gives -v-v—- 
with initial anceps, juxtaposed with a prolonged unit: 


yAvKna paTep, ov To Sivayat Kpéxnv Tov toTov = ~ss!dssy 


the whole being apparently repeated xara oriyov. The same element ss is paired in 
154 and given link and final anceps 


Seipo Sntdre Moioa xpvovv Aimowat SSwSsyu 


It is possible that such pairing is a characteristic form of Lesbian composition, though 
little has survived. Reference has already been made to Sapph. 126 d-—d-, and 128 
repeats kata oriyov ds ds v. 

This brief account attempts to show how the separate lines of Lesbian poetry are 
formed and extended. I use the untechnical word ‘lines’ advisedly, since these 
segments, though sometimes used like cola and sometimes like periods, are not as a 
whole identifiable with either. When they repeat xara oriyov, then like all other 
rhythms built ‘line upon line’ they have pause, and admit hiatus and brevis in longo 
at the end of each line, i.e. each line is a period. Such lines may of course have both 
initial and final anceps, since there is pause between the end of one and the beginning 
of the next. Where they are built up into stanzas they behave very like the cola of 
drama, but as we shall see with certain characteristic modifications. It may be noted 
that the separate lines themselves, even when they are multiple compounds of units, 
can sometimes be expressed in relation to each other like the simpler dramatic cola. 
Thus Oupuipw 1ddes érropdyuin might be represented as a catalectic form of “Epos dniré 
pw’ 6 AvoweAns Sdver, Or Fpos ayyeAos ivepddwvos andwv of npdyav pev eyw oelev Arh 
mdAat ord, OF dfOdApous 5é peAats viKTos dwpos Of Dirraxw dé didois Kddos eryparov, etc. 
In Lesbian poetry, however, the catalectic does not follow the full version within a 
stanza ; the relation is merely traceable in the construction of the lines. Further, there 
is a relation of émizAoxy which appears to operate in these heterogeneous lines in just 
the same way as between iambic and trochaic series, or cretic and bacchiac series: a 


1 Sappho 152 D*. is so full of uncertainties that attribution to Sappho of such a dicolon; the 
I hesitate to formulate it. If itis to be tidied up _full-+catalectic, typical of Archilochus and Ana- 
(by unparalleled synizeses) into lekythion+  creon, is as indicated above un-Lesbian so far 
ithyphallic I should be very doubtful of the as our evidence reaches. 
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new set of lines is formed by transferring an initial syllable to final place. Thus, for 
instance, the alcaic to the sapphic hendecasyllable: 



















































uvsvuds 
sudsyu 


. | Sapph. 93x d ' dswto the asclepiad, and Sapph. 63. d '!'d!dsztothe major asclepiad. 

Stanzas always respond monostrophically and are of very simple construction. 
Here it is almost permissible to speak of cola, even where these are already composite. 
Thus, for instance, the most familiar alcaic stanza is usually given four lines, but 
while the first two admit hiatus and final brevis in longo the third and fourth (cf. 468) 
are linked without pause, i.e. with the effect of cola. The scheme, in fact, is really aad; 
whereas in a the units are -v - and -vv-v~ -, in b each of these lengthens, - v - 
being paired and —-v v —-v — prolonged to —-vy—-vvu-v-. 

The same formula aab applies also to the Sapphic stanza, where — v v — wv is added 
as a short colon to the third hendecasyllable, starting sometimes in the middle of a 
word. Sapph. 96 (glyc.+glyc.tyuo°:-vv—-vv-—v-) has three separable lines, but 
97 and 98 give three linked cola, cf. 


a 5 €€poa KdAa Kéxura, TeOa- s'vods 
-Aavot 5€ Bpdda Kaman’ av- vods 
-Opvoxa Kai peAiAwros avbenwdns vo dss v 


Alc. 118 is apparently three asclepiads+-glyconic, but there is no evidence as to whether 
any of these are linked. 

A notable point in all Lesbian stanzas is that even where there is hiatus or brevis 
pF in longo at the end of some or all of the lines, they keep a smooth carry-over by avoid- 
ing anceps at the end of one line followed by anceps at the beginning of the next. 
: The new Alcaeus fragment 24 C in Ox. Pap. xviii. 2166 may, however, prove to be the 
first exception to this rule. 

The anonymous skolia call for little metrical comment. The units of which they 
are composed are those familiar already from Pindaric verse; the simple stanza- 
structure recalls the Lesbian, though without any of the latter’s special peculiarities. 
The major asclepiads of 14 and 19-22 D*. are of normal alcaic type with aeolic base, and 
9 has the familiar aab type of stanza: 


6 KapKwos Wd’ eda! w ds 
xaAG Tov odw AaBav: ra 
1 evOov xp TOV ETaipov €u- glyc. 


-pev Kal 7 oKdALa dpoveiv. +glyc. 


The commonest form of Attic skolion (cf. 1-7 D?.) appears to run aabc; there are 
} no instances of linked 6-++c. The first two lines are probably both phalaeceans with 
aeolic base; the one exception in 7 which begins dyaivew peév aprorov avdpi Ovare is 
probably an ad hoc variant designed to accommodate the word éy:aiveww, or indeed this 
may have been pronounced in three syllables v - —-. Similarly the anceps in the middle 
of the second line appears only in order to accommodate the names Apyuédios kai 
Apisroyeirwv in the series celebrating the tyrannicides: so in 10 D?. 


ev pvptou KAadi TO Eidos Popyow, 

WomTrEp Apyodios KapLoToyElTwr, sVoeaeVvVvoe Y= Va e 
OTE TOV TUPAVVOV KTAVETNHV 

> ‘4 ae / > , 

igovojxous T A@Onvas eroinoarnv. 


1 This is more probable than the form in which it is quoted, 6 5€ xdpxwos 8’ é¢a, on both 
metrical and stylistic grounds. 
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It is a milder version of the four de force by which Simonides achieves the name 
Apworoyeirwy within an elegiac couplet (76 D?.). The third line begins with what is 
probably a headless unit (,ds'd) of the Pindaric type, possibly with a wordless 
twang on the lyre; the fourth is a paired ds juxtaposed without link anceps. 

The skolia attributed to the Seven Sages (31 ff.) are mostly composed in a kind of 
free dactylo-epitrite, all of individual pattern but built up from the ordinary units. 
I quote 35 D*. exempli gratia: 


aoTotow apecKe mrGow, eu mode ai Ke pevns* —dsv dd 
melorav yap exer yap. avOadns dé tpdm0s -dd-d 
moAAdxis BAaBepav eféAapibev arav. sd 'ss- 
A. M. DALE. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF RES GESTAE DIVI 
AUGUSTI, 34. I 


In consulatu sexto et septimo postquam bella civilia exstinxeram | per con- 
sensum universorum [potitus rerum omn]ium rem publicam | ex mea potestate 
in senat{us populique Romani a}rbitrium transtuli. 


°Ev brareias Exrye kai €BSdune peta To Tods €u|pvdAlovs CBéoar pe troA€uous [Klara 
Tas evxyas THV €|udv mode[t]Tav evKparhs yevouevos mavrwv THv | mpaypatwv eK Tis 
éus e€ovaias eis THY THs avv|KAjrou Kal od SHpov THv ‘Pwyaiwy peryveyKa | Kupinar. 


THERE is very little doubt about the reading of the Latin text, except that the Greek 
evkpatis yevouevos has suggested to Schénbauer that ‘compos’ should be read for 
‘potitus’.! He urges that ‘compos’ has a ‘milder meaning’ than ‘potitus’ and has no 
connotation of the use of force.2, The change to ‘compos’ is worthy of consideration, 
but évxparis yevopxevos suggests that the Latin ran ‘compos factus’ if ‘compos’ was 
used, and the phrase ‘compos factus’, though good Augustan Latin, is perhaps too 
retarding in rhythm to fit this place, though to that stylistic feeling too much weight 
should not be assigned. And though ‘potitus’ may have a connotation of force, it has 
not always had that connotation and, in any event, the connotation seems to be 
removed by the phrase ‘per consensum universorum’, which will be considered later. 
Further, it is to be remembered that ‘rerum potiri’ is not only the climax of Roman 
ambition as observed by Lucretius in the lines: 


certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 


ad summas emergere opes rerumque potirt. (2. 11-13) 


It is a phrase that belongs to the vocabulary of Roman politics—for instance in Cicero, 
ad Fam. 1. 8. 4, ‘qui potiuntur rerum’ means the First Triumvirate, and in the Aca- 
demica (2. 41.126) a political metaphor is used in the words ‘Cleanthes Solem dominari et 
verum potirt putat’. (Cf., on a more terrestrial plane, Cicero, Cat. 2. 9. 19 ‘domina- 
tionem tamen exspectant, rerum potiri volunt’.) So too Cornelius Nepos, Afticus, 9. 6, 
‘nemini enim in opinionem veniebat Antonium rerum potiturum’. On the other hand, 
I have not been able to trace the use of ‘rerum compos’ or ‘rerum compos fieri’ in any 
passage concerned with political power. 

What follows in this note would not, however, be invalidated if some further 
discovery showed that the Latin text did in fact give ‘compos’ or ‘compos factus’ and 
not ‘potitus’, but, in default of any new evidence, I would not myself accept Schén- 
bauer’s suggestion. 

The first question is this. Do the words ‘per consensum universorum potitus 
rerum omnium’ look forward or backward? Up to 1936 scholars, where their transla- 
tions were not ambiguous, almost universally followed Mommsen in making these 
words look back to ‘postquam bella civilia exstinxeram’, ‘after I had, being in virtue 
of the agreement of the whole community in complete control, put out the flames of 
the civil wars’. The one exception was Dessau,’ who, in discussing a paper by Wilcken 
in 1925,4 observes that the natural Latin order makes the words look forward to the 
rest of the sentence, viz. to ‘rem publicam ex mea potestate in senatus populique 
Romani arbitrium transtuli’. In 1936 Berve’ pointed out that the Greek text by 


? S.B. Akad. Wiss. in Wien, ccxxiv. 2 (1946), 


pp. 43 ff. 
2 Ibid., p. 45. 


3 Phil. Woch., 1925, col. 1019. 
4 Berl. S.B., Phil.-hist. K1., 1925, pp. 66-87. 
5 Hermes, \xxi (1936), pp. 241-53. 
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F. E. ADCOCK 


using the nominative évxparis yevopevos connects the words, not with pera 70 tovs 
eudvAious CBécat pe mroAduovs but with perjveyxa, that is, with the second part of the 
sentence and not with the first. Barwick in the same year,' accepting Berve’s point 
about the effect of the nominative é€vxparns yevouevos, went further and made the 
words ‘postquam bella civilia exstinxeram’ a note of time dating ‘potitus rerum 
omnium’, That is to say, Octavius’ complete control ‘per consensum universorum’ 
does not refer to what preceded the last phase of the civil wars, but to what followed 
the last phase of the civil wars and preceded the transference of the State to the free 
decision of the Senate and People of Rome. 

Now this is certainly so if the Greek text is a sure guide to the interpretation of 
the Latin text. But, it must be admitted, this is not beyond all doubt. Augustus 
wrote the Latin text, but it is not possible to believe he was also responsible for the 
Greek text, for various reasons including occasional omissions or misunderstandings 
of which the Greek text is guilty. Augustus was concerned only with the Latin text 
to be set up in Rome. Whoever was responsible for the Greek text (whether a pro- 
vincial official, or, as Weber is inclined to think, a Greek secretary of Augustus) may 
not have had the knowledge, or may not have thought it his duty, to do more than 
reproduce what he supposed to be the meaning of the Latin text, a duty which he 
performed with imperfect success.2_ At whatever time Augustus wrote this part of 
the Latin text, it is practically certain that the Greek version was made after his death, 
and the translator may not have had any special knowledge of what happened more 
than forty years before the translation was made. None the less, while the Greek text 
is not decisive, it gives some support for the interpretation of Berve and Barwick. 
But there is, perhaps, a stronger argument against Mommsen’s interpretation of the 
sentence. The words ‘per consensum universorum potitus rerum omnium’ cannot 
really echo what Augustus says in c. 25 about the situation at the outset of the war 
in 32 B.C.: ‘iuravit in mea verba tota Italia sponte sua et me belli quo vici ad Actium 
ducem depoposcit. iuraverunt in eadem verba provinciae Galliae Hispaniae Africa 
Sardinia’. This is not a ‘consensus universorum’, nor does the phrase well describe 
this, even if supplemented by an oath of loyalty subsequently exacted in the eastern 
provinces after the defeat of Antonius. Thus the ‘consensus universorum’ does not 
appear to me to be the enabling factor which led to the triumphal ending of the civil 
wars. It is rather the enabling factor which had placed the State in Octavian’s control 
at the time he took the step of transferring it to the free decision of the Senate and 
People of Rome. 

I would punctuate the sentence with a comma after ‘septimo’ and a comma after 
‘exstinxeram’ and without a comma after ‘omnium’. And I would translate the sen- 
tence: ‘In my sixth and seventh consulships, after I had put out the flames of the civil 
wars, I, having in virtue of the unanimous agreement of the community acquired 
complete control, transferred the State from my power to the free decision of the 
Senate and People of Rome.’ I take the words ‘in consulatu sexto et septimo’ to be 
a note of time dating first ‘potitus’ and then ‘transtuli’, and I take the words “post- 
quam bella civilia exstinxeram’ as in apposition, as it were, to ‘in consulatu sexto 
et septimo’. 

To return to the point that ‘per consensum universorum’ is the enabling factor 
that had placed the State (or everything) in Octavian’s control when he took the step 
of transferring it to the free decision of the Senate and People of Rome. 
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arbitrium transtuli’; where ‘arbitrium’ is not 
just power or legal possession, which is what 
Kuptjavy means, to judge from papyri and in- 
scriptions. 


t Phil., xci (1936), pp. 350-2. 

2 For example, eis riv ris ovvKAjrov Kai rob 
djpyov tTav ‘Pwyalwy periveyxa xvpijavy does not 
precisely give the meaning of the carefully 
chosen phrase ‘in senatus populique Romani 
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What is the basis of this control? It cannot be derived from the fact that Octavian 
was or had been ‘triumvir rei publicae constituendae’ under the Lex Titia of 43 B.c. 
whereby the Second Triumvirate was set up, or in virtue of its subsequent renewal. 
Whether the triumviral powers of Octavian were renewed until the end of 33 B.c. or 
to the end of 32 B.c., their tenure secured by positive enactments had ended at least 
three years before Octavian’s sixth consulship in 28 B.c. Further, even if Mommsen 
is right in supposing that Octavian could, as Antonius did, claim to be triumvir until 
either he renounced his powers or had them removed by the same authority that 
conferred them, there is no evidence that he did act in that way. His coins, for 
instance, do not now describe him as triumvir. And his own statement in Res Gestae, 
c. 7, that he was triumvir for ten years on end, is evidence that he did not act as 
triumvir beyond 32 B.c. at latest. Nor would it appear to be good politics to cling 
to an office once shared with Antonius and discredited by various acta which, as early 
as the beginning of 28 B.c., he declared to have been illegal. The view recently 
advanced by Staedler' that Octavian continued to be triumvir sine collegis seems to 
be refuted by the known political facts and not to be commended by being a con- 
stitutional oxymoron. 

What other source of control could Octavian then possess, if the basis of his con- 
trol was not the powers of a triumvir? Could it be a commission—an extraordinary 
command—to conduct the war against Egypt and, incidentally, Antonius? In the 
Praenestine Fasti under 11 January 29 we read, according to the accepted restoration, 


. .. d[ebellavit] imp. Caesar Augustus tertium] ab Romulo et Ianum c[lausit 
se V et Appuleio cos] 


When on that day Octavian—for the first of three times in his career—caused the 
Temple of [anus to be closed, it was, as may be gathered from chapter 13 of the Res 
Gestae, ‘because victory had brought peace by land and sea wherever the imperium 
of the Roman people extended’. All wars had been extinguished, civil war and all: 
the Pax Augusta had begun. And if Octavian had received in 32 B.c. a special com- 
mand to conduct the war against Cleopatra,” and if, as may be conjectured, this was 
to be the ‘donec debellatum foret’, the formal term of that command had been 
reached when the closing of the Temple of Ianus underlined the fact ‘debellatum 
fuisse’. And when Octavian returned to Rome and celebrated his triumph in August 
of the year 29, he celebrated the fact that his commission had been executed to the 
full and so was at an end. During the time he held this special command and in 31, 
30, and 29 cumulated it with the consulship, he might fairly be described as possessing 
more otestas than his several colleagues in the consulship. This is consistent with the 
famous statement in the last sentence of this chapter that ‘Post id tempus auctoritate 
omnibus praestiti, potestatis autem nihilo amplius habui quam ceteri qui mihi quoque 
in magistratu conlegae fuerunt’. For the implication is that before that he did possess 
a larger share of potestas than his fellow consuls. 

But the justification for this overplus of potestas had passed when on 1 January 
28 B.c. he entered on his sixth consulship with Agrippa, the architect of victory at 
Actium, as his colleague. He marked the equal collegiality of Agrippa by passing to 
him his due share of the fasces and by conducting a census with him as his colleague. 
He became in fact consul with the same potestas as his colleague, that and nothing 
more. He abrogated illegal acta under the Second Triumvirate, and thus he cleared 
himself from the reproach of the misuse of a triumvirale regnum, as Cicero would have 
called it. At some time in the year 28—when precisely is not clear—he gave up the 


* Zeit. d. Sav. Stiftung, rom. Abt. \xi (1941), Tan 32 av. J.-C.’, Bull. de l’inst. hist. belge de 


PP. 77-122, esp. p. gI. Rome, xix (1938), pp. 103-24. 
2 F. de Visscher, ‘Les Pouvoirs d’Octavien en 
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control of Asia, which will have come within the scope of his special command, a 
further sign that his commission was at an end. In the early days, and probably early 
months, of the year 28 he could not be described, and to all appearances he did not 
wish to be described, as ‘potitus rerum omnium’. And yet he must have been in that 
position when he transferred the State from his potestas to the free decision of the 
Senate and People of Rome. When he did that is known; it was on 13 January 
27 B.C. That was the day on which he invited the Senate and People of Rome to decide 
what should be done about the government of the State which he transferred to their 
decision. It could not be a series of piecemeal transferences, for ‘arbitrium’ implies 
a single decision. However fictitious the speech which Dio (53. 3-10) puts into his 
mouth on that occasion, two things are clear—that Octavian claimed to transfer 
the State ‘ex sua potestate’ and that, when he transferred it, he could claim that it 
was ‘in sua potestate’. Octavian may not have been acquainted with the Roman 
legal maxim that no one can transfer more than he possesses, but he must have been 
well aware that if he was no more than the equal colleague of a brother consul he 
would be transferring more than was his to transfer. And he was, we may fairly 
assume, well enough versed in the game of politics to know that, if you are to discard, 
it is, in general, best to discard from strength. Something must have happened 
between the equal collegiality of the early part of the year 28 and the fact that he 
was ‘potitus rerum omnium’ when in January 27 he invited the ‘arbitrium’ of the 
Senate and People of Rome. And it is, it may be suggested, because something had 
happened in the latter part of the year 28 that the opening words of the sentence are 
not ‘in consulatu septimo’ (i.e. 27 B.c.) which would give the date of the transference 
of power, but ‘in consulatu sexto et septimo’ (i.e. 28 and 27 B.c.) because Augustus 
is dating ‘per consensum universorum potitus rerum omnium’ no less than ‘rem 
publicam ex mea potestate... transtuli’, the former falling, say, some time in 28 B.c. 
the latter falling on 13 January 27 B.c. To the significance of the dating ‘in consulatu 
sexto et septimo’ scholars do not appear to have directed their attention, but it is 
hard to think: it is not significant and that its significance is not something of the 
kind here suggested. 

Next, what meaning must be attached to the words ‘per consensum universorum 
potitus rerum omnium’? What Augustus says he did is clear: he made the Senate and 
People free to decide how the State should be governed, releasing the State, for this 
purpose, from the grasp of his ‘potestas’. But he did so when it was in his ‘potestas’, 
and he says so, because he was ‘per consensum universorum potitus rerum omnium’, 
the word ‘potestas’ here apparently summing up the effect of the preceding words, 
What is described, then, is the expressed readiness to submit to the ‘arbitrium’ of the 
Senate and People a control of the State obtained ‘per consensum universorum’. The 
phrase ‘consensus universorum’ has been carefully examined by Instinsky.' He 
concludes that it reflects the general wish of the whole body politic. He observes that 
the words ‘per consensum universorum’ (instead of ‘consensu universorum’) may 
indicate a particular act conferring this potestas, though his own view is that it was not 
anything so positive. 

It is natural to ask who were the ‘universi’ whose ‘consensus’ was thus operative. 
It could not mean the consensus of every one in sight or everyone within the bounds 
of Roman power. For provincials had no say who should govern Rome; and it is not 
easy to imagine that the views of Roman citizens resident from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates were elicited. It must mean the Roman body politic, and the translator 
into Greek, perhaps, wrote xara tas edyds T&v éudv moAaTaHv to indicate to the Greeks 
of Asia, to whom Roman constitutional procedure was not a matter of common 

™ Hermes, lxxv (1940), pp. 265 ff. See also von Premerstein, Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats, 
Pp. 43, n. 2 and p. 64. 
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knowledge, the gist of what occurred.’ If the invitation to Octavian received formal 
sanction by a S.C. and a vote of the People, as is likely enough, ‘universi’ is a con- 
venient synonym or variatio for ‘Senatus Populique Romani’, words which are to 
come in the last part of the sentence. If, as is at least possible, the words were written 
after the grant of the title pater patriae in 2 B.C.” by ‘senatus et equester ordo populus- 
que Romanus universus’, the word ‘universorum’ might well have presented itself 
to Augustus’ mind. 

Let us then suppose that at some point in 28 B.c., by some manifestation of the 
general will, Octavian, though he had started the year by declaring himself the equal 
colleague of Agrippa, was granted or invited to exercise control of the State. What 
kind of political situation does this reflect ? 

The situation in 28 B.c. was not such as to make a community, anxious above all 
for peace, entirely content with the restoration of the traditional Republican practice. 
M. Licinius Crassus, perhaps as the price of siding with Octavian, had been enabled 
to win successes in the Balkans outside the sphere of the war against Egypt. He 
would return, and might he not be thinking, “Sulla potuit: ego non potero?’ Octavian’s 
colleague Agrippa was loyalty itself and ready to be the second man in Rome if 
Octavian was the first. But might it not be well to put the State in the control of 
one man, to capitalize, for the greater security of peace, the triumph of Octavian in 
the form of a single control, the control of a man so ready to act civiliter? 

If such a demonstration of confidence was made, as we may conjecture it was, 
what was to be Octavian’s attitude? Again we may conjecture that it would seem to 
Octavian the path of wisdom to accept the control offered him and then ‘potitus rerum 
omnium’ to lay his power at the free decision of Senate and People as something 
which it was his to renounce. It would then be possible for him to rest his power 
on a considered Act of State, an ‘arbitrium’ more lasting than a ‘consensus’ might be. 
We would assume, even if Dio did not say so explicitly (53. 2. 7), that before the Act 
of State on 13 January 27 B.c. there were pourparlers with leaders in the Senate, of 


' This suggestion I owe to Mr. G. T. Griffith, 
who kindly read this paper in MS. in its original 
form. 

2 35. 1. See the admirable discussion of E. 
Hohl, ‘Der Leistungsbericht des Augustus’, 
N. J. fiir antike und deutsche Bildung, 1940, 
pp. 136-46. 

3 Under what constitutional forms the general 
will manifested itself remains conjectural. 
Kornemann, Rém. Gesch. ii, pp. 120 f., suggests 
a ‘Plebiszit . . . in Gestalt eines formlosen Kon- 
sensus aller Birger, der noch vor Ablauf des 
Jahres 30 zustande gekommen sein mu8 und 
vielleicht zu einer gesetzlichen Regelung gefiihrt 
hat’. Apart from the question of the date, on 
which this paper takes a different view, one 
would expect rather a S.C. perhaps confirmed by 
a vote of the Assembly, perhaps by some less 
formal expression of general approval. M. Grant, 
‘The Augustan Constitution’, Greece and Rome, 
XViil (1949), pp. 100f., would make the words 
‘per consensum universorum potitus rerum om- 
nium’ refer to a blending of auctoritas and pote- 
stas confirmed on 1 January 29 B.C. by some form 
of acclamation, but this seems difficult to com- 
bine with the assertion of Agrippa’s equal 
collegiality a year later. J. Liegle, “Die Miinz- 


pragung Octavians nach dem Siege von Aktium 
und die augusteische Kunst’, /.D.A.J. lvi (1941), 
pp. 91 ff., esp. p. 116, would derive the potitio 
rerum omnium from the deputations that greeted 
Octavian at Brundisium in the winter of 31-30 
B.C. as described by Dio, 51. 4. 4 ff. But apart 
from the apparent indication of date ‘in sexto et 
septimo consulatu’, it seems hard to believe that 
what Dio describes is more than the acknow- 
ledgement that Octavian had won a decisive 
victory. The coins to which Liegle refers appear 
to reflect this belief, especially in the Greek East, 
rather than any view of Octavian’s constitutional 
position. 

The main argument of the present paper would 
be stronger, it is true, if it was possible to say 
precisely how the potitio rerum omnium was 
brought about, but Res Gestae 34 is equally re- 
ticent about the constitutional grant of powers 
that followed the Act of State of January 27 B.c. 
It can quite fairly be urged that if there happened 
the manifestation of the general will that is here 
postulated, Dio should have mentioned it in his 
account of the year 28 B.C., but the silence of Dio 
cannot outweigh what appears to be the implica- 
tion of what Augustus has said. 
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which after all Octavian was now princeps. And a solution was found in the settle- 
ment that followed which took account of the position. Without abandoning the 
principle asserted in January 28 B.c. of the equal potestas of the consuls, there was 
assigned to Octavian for a period a provincia so extensive and so militarily important 
that all danger of a challenge that might lead to civil war was removed. Crassus might 
return in peace to enjoy a triumph that did not endanger peace. The cumulation oi 
the consulship at Rome with a great provincia abroad gave Octavian all he needed for 
the moment, though it was not, and perhaps Octavian knew it was not, the final 
solution. The principle enunciated at the beginning of 28 B.c., that as consul his 
potestas was not greater than that of his fellow-consul, was maintained. The challenge 
of autocracy was avoided. The name Augustus, the reward for a combination of 
primacy and strict constitutionalism, carried unimpaired the emotions of the con- 
sensus universorum which was crystallized in the auctoritas which Augustus, in the 
last sentence of this chapter, justly said he enjoyed thenceforward beyond any other 
Roman citizen. 

If the above interpretation is correct, the first and last sentences of chapter 34 
of the Res Gestae are a compendious illustration of Augustan statecraft. 

F, E. ADCOCK, 


Kinc’s COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








ON THE CRUCES OF HORACE, SATIRES 2. 2 


THE ‘four famous cruces’ (Gow, ed. p. 4) of this satire are as interesting as notorious. 
I regard the first as solved, since I cannot imagine anybody (Horace included) im- 
proving upon Postgate’s line 13 (see below). But I find instead a hitherto undetected 
but quite palpable flaw in the opening words. 


quae uirtus et quanta, boni, sit uiuere paruo 

(nec meus hic sermo est, sed quae praecepit Ofellus 
rusticus, abnormis sapiens crassaque Minerua) 
discite... 


First of all, is there a parallel to this use of the plural vocative bon? bone or 
o bone occurs in Horace four times, serm. 2. 3. 31; 6. 51 and 95; epist. 2. 2. 37; also in 
Lucr. 3. 206, and (as Prof. G. B. A. Fletcher points out to me!) Persius 3. 94 and 6. 43; 
it does not seem to be cited from anywhere else. Its context in the following satire 
might well appear upon first inspection to present an analogy of situation so close 
as to confirm our vocative: praecepit Ofellus, Stertinius ... praecepta; nec meus, unde 
ego. But this is an accident; for the circumstances are nevertheless dissimilar. The 
lemma for this usage in Doering’s index is just right—‘in blandis compellationibus’ ; 
but here the speaker addresses an audience, and his tone is austere—“tmpransit mecum 
disquirite’, 7. An examination of those other four Horatian contexts establishes for 
the idiom a note of intimate personal appeal which seems absent from this. So also 
wyabé in Plato, Prot. 311 a and 314d; Ar. Knights 160. Lejay alone has produced a 
plural, dyafoi, Ar. Knights 843; but there Neil rightly observes that as addressed to 
the knights this is ‘sarcastic’, and of the singular he had said on 160 that it was ‘not 
specially respectful’. If Heinze on our passage is right in describing the idiom as 
colloquial, it seems hardly appropriate to the style of this exordium. Peerlkamp also 
—of whom more anon—refused to accept bon as vocative; his reason was that it 
should refer to persons already indicated. 

Wickham, who renders ‘good sirs’, describes that as ‘Ofellus’ address to some 
imagined audience of neighbours, rather than Horace’s own, in which case it would 
be unlike his usual style’. This last remark he does not explain ; but if he meant that 
the designation is too vague for one who is most precise in his vocatives, I incline to 
agree. Wickham’s defence, on the other hand, seems to me untenable, since discite 
and disquirite lead straight to cur hoc? and so to all that follows, where Horace not 
only speaks in person (112) but ends by explicitly quoting Ofellus. Wickham would 
at least have to put line 1 by itself between inverted commas as a passing and partial 
quotation, and that would be pointless and unsatisfactory.? 

These considerations are hardly decisive, but I suggest that a prior one is. What 
can be the force of guae? Not interrogative. Which virtue is frugality? The answer 
is frugality ; nobody would ask. quae then can only be the indirect exclamatory, and 
that must make quanta an impossible tautology. (quae et quanta when neuter plural 
is of course quite different ; cf. 70.) Besides, ‘how great a virtue is frugality’ is not the 
subject of this satire. Palmer explains wirtus as ‘worth, value, advantage’ ; yet even 
that, although a much more adequate description, does not fully represent the subject 


? I am again indebted to Prof. Fletcher for would not be a possible alternative; this is 
kindly reading and criticizing this article in patently no ‘rusticus’ admonishing other rustics 
manuscript; also for supplying me with addi- (with bont as = ‘my lads’); the terms of 16 
tional illustrations as indicated. (promus), 23-4, 31-3, 50-2, and other passages, 

2 To assign to Ofellus directly lines 1 and 4-52 indicate the townsman. 
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of this satire; nor if it did, is it a legitimate rendering ; for Horace is the last author 
thus to throw dust into his reader’s eyes. The subject of this satire is one, but with 
two aspects, and those not altogether strictly separated: (2) what a virtue is frugality, 
and (b) what an advantage, what a blessing. And of these aspects although (a) is the 
first stated, (b) is throughout much the more prominent ; roughly the distinction is as 
follows: (b), although formally and explicitly introduced at 70, not only occupies 
70-136 but is the real topic of 9-38; (a) may be regarded as the main theme of 39-69. 
I cannot doubt that the first line as Horace wrote it was ‘quae uirtus guantumque bont 
sit uiuere paruo’. Unless we read thus, we entirely lose the point of the stipulation 4-6 
with its reference to deceptive luxuries. Moreover, the connexion between that 
stipulation and impransi and hoc (= impranst) and so on to male uerum examinat 
omnis corruptus tudex is direct and unmistakable; no less so is the connexion between 
this maxim and all that follows from 9g to at least 38. The fact is, virtue as such, in so 
far as it is here to be distinguished from utility, does not even begin to show its head 
until the reproof of greed is suggested by line 40; thereafter it is to the fore at 48 
(infamis), 52 (praut), 54 (uitium illud is greed), 69 (uttrum hoc quoque). 

This twofold aspect of virtue, needless to say, is characteristic of the Horatian 
outlook ; he had it first from his father, serm. 1. 4. 124 tnhonestum et inutile; he re- 
mained faithful to it, ibid. 134-5 rectius hoc est; hoc faciens utuam meltus. 

For the ‘partitive’ genitive with quantum compare serm. 2. 3. 87; 8. 55-6; plus 
boni (Cic. off. 1. 24. 83) and such expressions are frequent; Horace has plus mals at 
serm. 1. 2. 79; while guantum bonz itself occurs, as Prof. Fletcher points out to me, in 
Caes. bell. Gall. 1. 40. 6 and Apul. met. 5. 14. I regard quae quantaque secum adferat 
at 70 as confirming my quantumque, not verbally, but essentially. 

Peerlkamp conjectured guae uirtus et quanta, boni quid uiuere paruo, and added 
‘si uirtus complecteretur simul utilitatem, Horatius fortasse scripsisset quae uirtus 
et quanta homini sit uiuere paruo’, comparing Ovid frist. 5. 5. 27, Phaedrus 4. 12. 1, 
and line 72 of this satire. (Prof. Fletcher points out to me that the first to think of 
boni as gen. sing. was Woulard as referred to by Cruquius. But W.’s construction is 


indefensible.) 


Ibid. 23-35 


uix tamen eripiam, posito pauone, uelis quin 
hoc potius quam gallina tergere palatum, 
corruptus uanis rerum, quia ueneat auro 
rara auis et picta pandat spectacula cauda ; 
tamquam ad rem attineat quicquam! num uesceris ista 
quam laudas pluma? cocto num adest honor idem? 
29 tcarne tamen quamuis distat nihil hac magis illaf 
30 timparibus formis deceptum te patet estot 
unde datum sentis, lupus hic Tiberinus an alto 
captus hiet? pontisne inter iactatus an amnis 
ostia sub Tusci? laudas, insane, trilibrem 
mullum, in singula quem minuas pulmenta necesse est. 
ducit te species, uideo. 


In the reintegration of the two corrupt lines, the heaviest (and prettiest) part of 
the work has already been done by Gow, whose ‘special note’ (pp. 59-61), critical note 
(pp. 5-6), and note (p. 52), best studied in that order, are wholly convincing on the 
destructive side and most salutary on the constructive. He exposes the folly of all 
attempts to accommodate quamuis distat nihil. ‘Peacock does not taste like chicken, 
but like pheasant. This is a fact so patent to anybody who has ever eaten peacock 
that O.’s interlocutor was bound to raise it.’ Gow accordingly reads within inverted 
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commas carne tamen suaut distat nihil ut magis, a truly illuminating transformation. 
(For suauz cf. 51.) After magis he places esto. 

But of the residual line Gow has to admit that he can make nothing Horatian, 
so he adopts the favourite counsel of despair and ejects it as a versified note. He 
mentions, however, an amendment proposed to him by Postgate: the transposition, 
in all but the final word of each, of the two corrupted lines, thus: 


30 imparibus formis deceptum te patet. ‘ille 
29 carne tamen suaui distat nihil ut magis.’ esto. 


With Gow’s objections both to the latinity and the sense of imparibus formis given 
under (a) on p. 60 I entirely agree. I cannot, however, agree with his complaint on 
p. 61 that line 30 is ‘an abominable iteration’. This term should be restricted in textual 
criticism to the repetition of words. Line 30, apart from its defective expression, is 
no iteration at ali but a variation, just such a variation as Horace (and other ancient 
poets) liked. Again, I can find no solid grounds whatever for Gow’s notion that this 
satire has for some reason had the peculiar misfortune to be invaded four times over 
by metricized marginalia. On the contrary: (i) the notoriously awkward! passage 
9-15 is completely and happily rehabilitated by Postgate’s inspired supplement and 
repunctuation, Hermathena, xv (1908-9), pp. 416-18 ; (ii) for 89-93 see my note below; 
(iii) so also for 123. 

As the next (but not the final) step consequential upon Gow’s initial correction, 
Postgate’s transposition appears to me to carry its credentials upon its face. It and 
it alone points, and at once, to the solution of the puzzle of imparibus; this was 
inparibus, that is to say in paribus. The rest is then inevitable. In what follows I 
italicize my new adjustments. 


in paribus forma deceptum te patet. <‘immo)> 
carne etiam suaui distat nihil ut magis.’ esto; 
unde autem [Peerlkamp for datum] sentis etc. 


‘“Tn the case of things that are otherwise on a par you are deceived by appearances, 
evidently.” “On the contrary, it [peacock] also differs [from chicken] in the tastiness 
of its flesh; the flavours are as different as could be.” ‘‘I bow to your opinion; but 
what about the case of the /upus (or? basse)? ’’’ For immo .. . etiam see Sen. controu. 
2. 1.7; Petronius r1o. 2; Pliny, N.H., praef. 13. (I owe all three references to Prof. 
Fletcher.) alla I assume to have been a stopgap. forma deceptum te (esse) patet is now 
perfect as a link between corruptus uants rerum and ducit te species, uideo. 


Ibid. 89-93 
rancidum aprum antiqui laudabant, non quia nasus 
illis nullus erat, sed, credo, hac mente, quod hospes 
tardius adueniens uitiatum commodius quam 
integrum edax dominus consumeret. hos utinam inter 
heroas natum tellus me prima tulisset! 


? The view of Lambinus—‘seu pila te agit maladroit for Horace. | 

(lude pila), seu discus, pete aera disco’—de- 2 In C.Q. xxxix. 46-48 I took over the identi- 
fended by Housman in C.R. xv. 405 (and on fication, more or less traditional with editors of 
Lucan 7. 323), is, in my judgement, a (prima H. and Juvenal (cf. L. & S.), of lupus with pike, 
facie) very obvious one, but rhetorically in- but Sir D’Arcy Thompson in a letter tells me 
excusable, because the imperative sperne (‘de- that the fish denoted ‘is the basse, Labrax lupus 
spise, if you can!’) which is exactly right, has its (L.)’. I regret that in my footnote 3 I misunder- 
force ruined by this preceding pete (‘assail, if stood his note in C.R. lii. 166-7. My argument 
you care to’); for that and other reasons the on Juvenal 5. 103-6 depends almost entirely on 
whole sentence seems to me at this rate far too the word Jupus and is not actually affected. 
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I heartily agree with most of the objections raised against this passage by Palmer, 
ed. 1885, pp. 64-5; i.e. I agree with the words ‘I do not believe . . . a guest arriving’ 
and “The whole passage . . . I deny they did’. Gow agreed with some of Palmer’s 
objections, and added two others, with which I do not agree. Palmer suspected that 
these lines were spurious ; Gow bracketed them, saying that even if they were genuine 
but out of place, it was difficult to see where else in the satire they could be inserted. 
My answer to that is that no passage itself in so unsatisfactory a condition could 
make a good fit anywhere in Horace. 

To me it is inconceivable either that any generation of men ‘praised rancid boar’, 
i.e. aS opposed to fresh, or that Horace or any responsible writer ever made such a 
statement. In particular, ‘primitive people’, as Palmer said, ‘prefer their meat 
fresh’; and I would add that the Romans knew this, cf. Tac. Germ. 23 (recens fera), 
Pomp. Mela 3. 3 (cruda carne aut recentt). Again, tardius adueniens is the Latin for 
‘arriving too slowly’ (it is utterly mistranslated by Lejay and others) and such an 
expression here is not only obscure (cf. Palmer again) but silly and ludicrous. Thirdly, 
two comparative adverbs thus closely related not merely by position but by syntax 
must in Horace have had some logical relation also ; but to determine any such relation 
here between tardius and commodtus can only make the situation more grotesque than 
ever. 

On the other hand, I find clear evidence that we have here no arbitrary insertion 
(for what conceivable reason?) but the somewhat mangled remains of a genuine 
Horatian passage. ‘Nasus’, says Gow, ‘means “the nasal prominence”’ and not the 
organ of smell, which is nares’ ; strictly, this is true, but the greater includes the less ; 
and that masus and nares could be synonymous may be seen from Gow’s own note 
on serm. 1.6.5. Positive indications of authenticity are: zntegrum ‘fresh’ opposed to 
uitiatum ‘tainted’, both terms appearing in the same senses at 4. 54 of this same book ; 
hac mente, cf. serm. 1. 1. 30, epod. 1. 10 (also Cic. fam. 12. 14. 1); commodius quam, 
serm. 1. 6. 110; edax, four times elsewhere in H. The irony of 92-3 is, of course, 
inconceivable in an interpolator. Another and a stronger reason is that we have here 
what is obviously the companion picture to 4. 17-20 in this same book. In both 
passages: Horace has in mind the Italian country life which he knew at first hand. 
There, an unexpected guest suddenly arrives at night; dinner is over (and the slaves 
have consumed the leavings) ; you have only a fowl, and that will be too fresh and 
therefore tough; your remedy is, etc. In the grim poverty of primitive days they 
could meet that situation only in the opposite way, with something that was already 
past its best; but that was better than nothing, and men did not then pamper their 
stomachs as we do. Such is the picture for which Latin, and Horatian Latin, is re- 
quired. And finally I have one stronger reason still, but this must wait. 

In a logical and competent writer, and still more in an elegant writer, a corrupted 
passage is almost invariably and almost inevitably quite different from its sound 
environment ; and since this is a good example I beg leave in continuing my analysis 
to pursue it farther than space (or time) usually permits. At least two internal 
indications reveal that laudabant cannot have been the original verb. (i) mon quia... 
erat; because those who prefer a certain meat ‘high’ can detect the difference only 
by (a) their sense of smell or (b) some other sense, taste—or even sight! If (a), which 
is the natural assumption, then this clause is obviously inapplicable; if (0), it is 
entirely irrelevant. (ii) ea mente, quod... consumeret ; this does not explain laudabant ; 
how H. really argued in such a matter will be evident from serm. 1. 1. 30-2 ‘hac mente 
sese laborem ferre ut . . . recedent’; the notion that ‘praise’ of rancid boar by ‘the 
ancients’ (in general—but as voiced by writers on gastronomy?) could prevail on 
guests to eat it in that condition but definitely not on hosts (even when ‘greedy’) is far 
too involved, as well as of course too imbecile, for Horace. For the rest, a sentence 
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become apparent, that the ancient (or medieval) editor had before him the Latin 

| words artius (or arctius, perhaps in the form of ardius) exiliens, and that since these 

t make no conceivable sense he had recourse to the margin, where he found (again, 

* justification will duly follow) something like hospes qui adesset uespertinus ex improutso ; 
from that he devised the emendation tardius and the substitution aduentens. 

But do with them what you will, these five lines will obviously never fit here ; 
Palmer and Gow have to that extent an overwhelming case. Mend the expression, 
: | however, as you would, and they will fit perfectly before 39; they obviously present 
Pe the picture to which the contrast is given just below, 42-4. (And a third picture, 
| a contrast to both, is given later, 118-25.) And yet again even then, they do not, it is 
surely evident, fit properly after 38. But when I take the one and only step which is 
necessary to make them do so, I find that without intending it I have also explained 
- how the whole corruption arose. Below I print only 31-46; but I invite attention also 
| from 23 (see note on that passage above) as far as 52. I italicize certain correspon- 
B dences, the first of which (33, 36) concerns, while the others (89, 41-2; 89, 44-6; 
a Ph 92, 39-40) wholly result from, the proposed rearrangement. 


’ unde autem sentis, lupus hic Tiberinus an alto 
captus hiet, pontisne inter iactatus an amnis 
ostia sub Tusci? laudas, insane, trilibrem 
mullum, in singula quem minuas pulmenta necesse est; 
35 ducit te species, uideo. ‘quo pertinet ergo 
proceros odisse lupos?’ quia scilicet illis 
maiorem natura modum dedit, his breue pondus. 
38 ielunus raro stomachus uolgaria temnit. 
38% ieiunus uere solita et fastidia ponit. 
89 vancidum aprum aniiqui seruabant; non quia nasus 
illis nullus erat, sed, credo, hac mente, quod hospes 
go? ex improuiso qui uespertinus adesset 
acrius esuriens uitiatum (et) commodius quam 
integrum edax dominus consumeret. hos utinam inter 
93 heroas natum tellus me prima tulisset! 
| 39 ‘porrectum magno magnum spectare catino 
uellem’ ait Harpyiis gula digna rapacibus. at uos, 
praesentes Austri, coguite horum obsonia. quamquam 
‘ putet aper rhombusque recens, mala copia quando 
aegrum sollicitat stomachum, cum rapula plenus 
atque acidas mauolt inulas. ‘necdum omnis abacta 
45 pauperies epulis regum; nam uilibus ouis 
nigrisque est oleis hodie locus. haud ita pridem 
Galloni’ efc. 


The earliest operative word for all this is 4amen in 23. That adversative introduces 
the new subject, or new aspect of the same subject of luxury, and this lasts until 52. 
In these thirty lines the main theme is the tyranny of fashion in viands. 


‘Say what I may, I don’t suppose I shall ever dissuade you from preferring 
peacock to chicken. External considerations govern you ; ostentation, in that case. 
No? Not entirely? Well, anyway, in other cases the pursuit of rarity—a large 
mullet, a small basse ; you have hardly ever been hungry, so you scorn the ordinary 
and esteem the fashionable dishes. What affectation! What a contrast to our 


beginning with hospes and ending with consumeret will refer to a guest who has 
already arrived ; the first half of adueniens will therefore be corrupt, if (as is virtually 
evident) the inflexion itself is sound. I conjecture, for reasons which will presently 
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primitive and penurious (45) ancestors, who knew what real hunger is; they used 
to keep pork in their larders even after it had begun to smell; there must always 
be something in reserve for a visitor who might suddenly turn up, very hungry 
and late for dinner. Truly an “‘heroic’’ age! How different is ours, with its luxury 
and greed. These gourmets deserve that their meat should go bad before they can 
“consume it all still fresh’. But no, that imprecation is not necessary ; their pork 
is rancid to them, so queasy are their overloaded stomachs.’ 


My case for the transposition is not merely that it is possible, nor even that it is 
patently most apposite, but that it is indispensable. After 38, 39 is neither a sudden 
transition nor a good fit ; it is a bad fit. From 31 to 38 we are concerned with prefer- 
ences for large or small fish as (according to Ofellus) fashionable affectations. At 39 
we are concerned with a preference for some large animal—not specified, which is 
odd—on a dish, for the quite different reason that it appeals to greed. In my Horace, 
A New Interpretation, a work more ignorant than stupid, I paid particular attention 
to the Horatian preference for ‘abrupt transitions’ as a characteristic of carmina and 
sermones alike. Abrupt in expression, these are nevertheless in logic sound and 
(fundamentally) clear. This one is entirely different. 

The origin of (almost) all the trouble was the general similarity, and especially the 
homoearchon, of 38 and 38%. This caused scribe (say) Q to omit it, but by the time 
he reached ‘93’ he had observed his error, and he entered the line, with appropriate 
symbols, between 93 and 39; call it now 93%. The result of this was—I am tempted 
to say ‘of course’—that scribe R passed from 38 direct to ‘39’; but he, too, presently 
detected his blunder, and duly entered 89-93, either in the margin, or at the bottom of 
some page ; 93 he omitted on the very natural assumption that it was a bad variant 
on 38 (where the ‘ieiunus rare’ of some of our manuscripts would increase this impres- 
sion). The damage at 90%-g1 was doubtless due to the fact that the passage had been 
thus bandied about, and therefore eventually cramped into the margin without due 
distinction of verses. 

My two supplementary lines are exempli gratia, and every reader is most welcome 
to improve upon them. But to my alterations I can see no conceivable alternative. 
I can but wonder whether antiqui seruabant was read as antiquis (later antiqut) 
curabant, and whether this somewhat odd verb was then glossed (here only) laudabant 
from laudas just above (33). That mine was the sense, however, is indicated not only 
by the internal arguments given above, but by the proverb Aecizé ru Kai £€vois €reADod- 
ow, for which (with illustrations) see Plutarch, quaest. conuiu. 7. 4. 6; and further by 
the opening of that discussion, where it is stated that to leave something over after 
dinner was a regular custom of the ancient Romans. quod I take to depend not on 
hac mente but (like non quia) on seruabant. For go* see 2. 4. 17. In gr all words are 
now well placed in relation to one another; and et commodius prevents acrius from 
going with esuriens. consumeret ‘eat up, eat all of it’, integrum ‘while still fresh’. The 
(lightly) ironic heroas in 93 makes it certain that 89 began with some sort of paradox; 
but a hero is one thing, a pervert another. There is, I reckon, some degree of anti- 
thesis between heroas and Harpyiis. With magnum in 39 we now can (and must) 
supply aprum; and now that we have this in association with gula we can see what 
Juvenal was echoing! in 1. 140-1 ‘quanta est gula quae sibi ¢otos’ (for magnum after 
89-93 does mean totum) ‘ponit apros’. The commentators (Schiitz, Gow, Lejay, and 
others) assume, as indeed they must, that a small mullet has suddenly (in imagination, 
not argument) been placed before the epicure. This stultifies 42 by throwing the 
emphasis on aper and rhombus (as if these were notoriously better ‘keepers’ than 


‘ And again, for obsonia thus in (logical) connexion with rancidum cf. Juvenal 11. 134-5 obsonia 
rancidula, 
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mullet) ; only my transposition will throw it on recens, where the internal logic of this 
sentence itself shows that it was meant to fall. Again, 44-6—whether or not with 
Gow’s inverted commas (44-8) which I have adopted above—shows that some 
reference to the frugality of early times must have preceded. Finally, since my 38¢ 
is so material, I will add that its presence thus in a context with pauo and rhombus 
(and esuriens proposed in 91) is consistent, at least, with 1. 2. 115-16 ‘num esuriens 
fastidis omnia praeter pauonem rhombumque?’ 


Ibid. 123 
post hoc ludus erat culpa potare magistra. 


Bentley's nulla magistra is no paradox ; there never was such a lady; the paradox 
required is in effect nullo magistro, as (in effect) at 2. 6. 67-70; but this is patently not 
how the poet expressed it. The best (and only tolerable) existing proposal is Hous- 
man’s captu magistro, which does give the required sense, and pointedly; but it is 
open to three objectious. The corruption of captu into culpa is (despite Housman’s 
learned and ingenious apology) transcriptionally most improbable. “Capacity’ is here 
too abstract a personification (and, I feel also, too elliptical a term) for the blunt and 
concrete Italian wit of Horace. And the hard core of the tradition, the difficilis pars 
lectionis which is the most unlikely to be an importation, is just that feminine which 
neither Bentley nor Housman nor any other critic has so far succeeded in justifying ; 
the feminine which, it should surely seem more natural to presume, was in itself one- 
half of the paradox; with—no ‘master’, forsooth, but—something-or-other as 
mistress. 

If a scribe found erait, ten to one he would ‘correct’ it into erat; and if he saw, or 
thought he saw, culla, what other noun would he make of this than culpa? Un- 
fortunately, he had misread one letter; what he should have recognized was erat 
trulla.* Upon those happy occasions the only Master of Ceremonies was Mistress 
Ladle herself (Miss Measures, the Lady Gill). The main function of the magister 
conuiuit or (carm. 2. 7. 25) arbiter bibendt was to see that every guest drank an equal 
(serm. 2. 6. 67-70) or at least a proportionate (Plutarch, quaest. conuiu. 1. 4. 2, §§ 7-8) 
amount of wine; and, once he had mixed the wine and water in the crater, the master 
could only perform that function through his control of the trulla, the vessel by which 
the drink was distributed from the crater to the individual cups. In his absence, 
therefore, the trulla is independent ; she can do as she pleases—a playful way of saying 
that the drinkers can. And now for the diction of our passage—luce profesta 116, 
trulla, potare--compare the satire which follows, lines 143-4, potare, trulla, diebus 
profestis. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


? Or did erat culpa come from what looked like erat cpulla? 
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THE LOCAL ABLATIVE IN STATIUS! 


Or the unusual grammatical constructions which Statius employs for the sake of 
variety and novel effect, among the most remarkable is his use of the ablative case. 
There are striking instances at Th. 8. 157, Th. 10. 309, Ach. 1. 219, Ach. 2. 129; and 
W. C. Summers? was led to say: “We see some traces in Valerius of the lax use of this 
case which became almost a disease with Statius, who employs it for almost any kind 
of idea.’ There are three passages in Statius which have been misinterpreted or 
emended through the failure to recognize a use of the ablative to which he was 
especially prone—the local ablative where the poetic dative of ‘motion towards’ 
would seem more normal. [ shall first list examples of this use in Statius where there 
is little or no doubt about interpretation or reading, and in the light of this accumu- 
lated evidence consider the three passages which are disputed. 

The use of the local ablative (with or without im) after verbs of motion, often in 
order to stress the action or presence of a person or thing in a place after their arrival 
at it, occurs, of course, in authors before Statius. Madvig, in his detailed note on 
Cicero, De fin. 5. 30 anulum ...1n mari abiecerat, suggests that. the construction there 
is due to the rapid transition of thought from motion to rest in a place, the point 
being not the throwing of the ring into the sea but the fact that it is beneath the waves. 
Madvig quotes other examples of this use of 1, and instances from Livy are collected 
by L. Kihnast, Die Hauptpunkte der Livianischen Syntax (Berlin, 1872), pp. 190-1. 
From Statius we may compare Th. 2. 580-1 nudo ne in pectore tela | wnciderent (in 
pectore P, pectore w), Th. 11. 542 ensem german in corpore pressit. For the use of the 
local ablative without 72 where motion could be expected, compare Virg. Aen. 4. 373 
etectum litore* (see Forbiger and Pease ad loc., and Priscian ill. 309. 25 K where, 
commenting on this phrase, he says pro ad litus; cf. also iii. 315. 12 K etcitur in litus 
et litore et litori). In Statius, however, this construction both occurs more frequently 
than elsewhere, and is used more boldly. 

We may first consider Statius’ use of subeo, commonly followed in poetry by the 
dative of ‘motion towards’. 


Th. 1. 406 (Tydeus) subit uno tegmine, cuius 


fusus humo gelida partem prior hospes habebat. 


Here Statius uses a local ablative in order to stress, not the arrival of Tydeus at the 
place where Polynices is, but his presence in it, and the fierce quarrel that results. 
It is a bold elliptical construction : Tydeus came, and was in the same shelter. 


Th. 2. 624 


? I am indebted to Professor L. J. D. Richard- 
son and Mr. O. A. W. Dilke for helpful sugges- 
tions in connexion with this article. 

2 Lactantius Placidus here comments ‘anti- 
ptosis pro cavae testudini’, but this convenient 
grammatical label does not explain everything ; 
nor does a comment such as that of Bernartius 
on Th. 1. 406: ‘auferendi casum pro dandi 
posuit, quod est elegantiae priscae.’ 

3A Study of the Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus (1894), p. 45. 

* Statius has the ablative with tacto in Ach. 
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dum clamat, subit ore cavo Teumesia cornus. 


2. 16 hic spumante salo iaciens tumida exta pro- 
fatur. The Thesaurus (s.v. 37. 57) explains this 
ablative as absolute, but as compounds of tacto 
and iacio itself are not rarely followed by im with 
the ablative (e.g. Ovid, Fast. 4. 821 fruges 
iaciuntur in ima—sc. fossa), it is better to take 
salo as local. 

5 See H. Frére in the Budé Silvae, Intro., 
p. 53: ‘le poéte, soucieux d’une expression 
originale—non vulgare loqui 5. 3. 214—ne renonce 
& aucune des ressources du lexique ni de la 
syntaxe’. 
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This! is exactly parallel: the spear is thrown, and even as Chromis shouts, is sticking 


in his open mouth.? 


Secondly, Statius has the local ablative after zntro :3 


Th. 9. 872—3 


. .. vulneris impatiens, umeri quod tegmine dextri 
. 


intrarat facilemque cutem. 
tegmine PBQCr Turon.' tegmina w 


Here some of the inferior manuscripts have changed the ablative to the easier accusa- 


tive. 


Th. 11. 639—40 
intravit tandem. 


luctata est dextra, et prono vix pectore ferrum 


In this passage it would be possible to regard prono pectore as absolute, but it is better 


taken as local. 


Thirdly, there are several passages where Statius uses a local ablative after cado* 


where motion is implied :5 
Th. 5. 387—8 


spiculaque et multa crinitum missile flamma 


nunc pelago nunc puppe cadunt. 


Here again the local ablative seems to be deliberate,® as Statius wishes to stress, not 
the motion of the weapons towards the ship, but their effect when on it as described 


in the next phrases of the passage. 


Th. 9. 535—6 
qua tellure cadat. 


Ach. 1. 43—5 


illam nutantem nemus et mons ipse tremiscit, 


non potui infelix, cum primum gurgite nostro 


Rhoeteae cecidere trabes, attollere magnum 


aequor...? 


Silv. 1. 2. 109—10 
excepi. 


tellure cadentem 
(Cf. Silv. 5. 5. 69, the same phrase.) 


Tellure in this passage is wrongly’ explained by Vollmer (ad loc.) as dative. The 
Thesaurus is inconsistent, explaining it s.v. cado, p. 22. 70-1 as dative, but at p. 32. 


20 f. including it in a list of ablatives.® 


' See P. I. Osterberg, De structura verborum 
cum praepositionibus compositorum quae exstant 
apud C. Valertum Flaccum P. Papinium Statium 
M. Valerium Martialem (Upsala, 1883), p. 69. 

2 The explanation of Barth’s scholiast, subzt 
hominem ore, where ore would be ablative of the 
route traversed, is not convincing. If the text 
of Prop. 4. 8. 10 cum temere anguino creditur ore 
manus is sound, there seems to be a somewhat 
similar construction there. See P. J. Enk in 
Mnem. (Tert. Ser.) viii (1940), pp. 314 f. 

3 For the dative after intro see Langen on 
Val. Fl. 1. 590 medtts intrarent montibus undae, 
where, however, he wrongly explains medits 
montibus as ablative absolute. 

* This very rare usage occurs also in Pro- 
pertius 1. 17. 4 omniaque ingrato litore vota cadunt, 
and perhaps 1. 16. 34, where, however, see Enk. 

5 Passages such as Silv. 1. 6. 13, 2. 5. 26, where 
cado is used with a local ablative where no motion 
is implied, are not unusual and do not concern 
us here. 





© See A. Nauke, Observationes criticae et gram- 
maticae in Publium Papinium Statium (Vrat., 
1863), p. 18, n. 7, where he maintains it is de- 
liberate. 

7 See Enk’s note on Prop. 1. 14. 5, and his 
article in Mnem. (Tert. Ser.), viii (1940), pp. 314 f.: 
‘dativus in é desinens nusquam apud poetas 
Latinos invenitur’, See also Kihner, Lat. 
Gramm. i, pp. 321-2, and Birt’s edition of Clau- 
dian, Intro., p. 222, where he comments on 
unusual ablatives in Claudian, and says ‘quibus 
locis abuti possint qui dativos in é cadentes 
aucupantur’. The passages already quoted, 
especially Th. 1. 406 and Th. 9. 536, make it plain 
that Statius is not using é as a dative ending. 

8 After subeo, intro, and cado there are in- 
stances (Th. 1. 255, 1. 427, 3. 385, 6. 341, 7. 238; 
Silv. 1. 5. 49, 2. 2. 105) where the case ending 
does not indicate whether we have the normal 
dative of ‘motion towards’ or the local ablative. 
Although there is no certain occurrence in Statius 
of the dative after any of these words, I do not 
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Lastly, I come to three passages where the unusual local ablative has led to doubt 
about the reading or interpretation. 


Th. 1. 532 imperat acciri tacitaque immurmurat aure. 


So the manuscripts: Klotz conjectures and prints tacitaeque . . . aurt; Deipser con- 
jectures taciteque .. . auri, Koestlin tacitoque . . . ore. Only in one other place does 
Statius use immurmuro, and there it has the customary dative (Th. 11. 63, quoted 
later). There is, however, no reason why we should deny the poet the variation 
between dative and ablative which, we have seen, pleased him, and it is wrong here 
to emend away the local ablative when the manuscripts without exception have kept 
the lectio difficilior. The Thesaurus defends the ablative, comparing Mart. Cap. 7. 725. 
10 aetheria Cylleni immurmurat aure; and Heuvel in his edition of Thebaid I compares 
among other passages Ovid, Met. 3. 643 pars quid velit aure susurrat. This Ovidian 
ablative has not been left unassailed, and Roscher suggested ove, which Koestlin 
approved, but the manuscript tradition is rightly upheld by Ehwald ad loc. 


Th. 11. 62—4 ergo procul vacua concedit valle, solumque 
ense fodit Stygio, terraeque immurmurat absens 
nomen... 


concedit PBLMfr Turon.: consedit aliz 


Here we have an instance where the difficulty of the ablative has led to the substitution 
of an easier verb in some manuscripts. The passage, describing how Tisiphone with- 
draws in order to summon Megaera to her, has reminiscences of Ovid, Met. 11. 183 ff. 
‘qui cum nec prodere visum | dedecus auderet, cupiens efferre sub auras, | nec posset 
reticere tamen, secedit humumque | effodit et domini quales aspexerit aures | voce 
refert parva, terraeque immurmurat haustae’. The Ovidian use of secedit, together 
with the testimony of the best MS. P, indicates that we should certainly read concedit. 
The ablative vacua valle is explained by Klotz as instrumental, while Mozley compares 
ibam via sacra. Neither explanation is satisfactory, because Tisiphone does not with- 
draw by means of or by way of an empty valley, but into an empty valley, where she 
pursues her nefarious purpose. We have here in fact another instance of the local 
ablative used after a verb of motion: Statius wishes to stress what Tisiphone did in 
the valley, not her journey thither or arrival there. There is here again a bold ellipse: 
‘And so she withdrew, and was in an empty valley far away, and there she dug up 
the ground’, etc. 


Ach. 1. 329 ac sua dilecta cervice monilia transfert. 


So the manuscripts: Damsté conjectured dilecta sua," which much weakens the sense. 
Schrader’s suggestion, detecta for dilecta, is not convincing. Nauke (op. cit., pp. 24 f.) 
will not allow a local ablative here—though he admits that the sense would be much 
improved if it were local—and lamely explains dilecta cervice as if it meant ‘from the 
beloved neck of Thetis’, adding that it is only because Achilles loves Thetis so much 
that he will accept the necklace. This is indeed a vox desperationis. The meaning 
must be that Thetis takes off her necklace and puts it on the neck of her beloved 





think we can assume the substitution of a rare 
construction for a common one unless it is indi- 
cated grammatically. Statius frequently uses the 
normal dative of ‘motion towards’ with other 
verbs, and cado is often followed by im with the 
accusative, and it seems that his audience could 
not in ambiguous cases do otherwise than inter- 
pret him in the normal way. This principle 
would apply to ambiguous cases after other 


verbs, e.g. Ach. 2. 61 solo procumbere, Th. 7. 427 
(Asopus) descendebat agris, both quoted by 
Brinkgreve as ablatives parallel to Ach. 1. 43. 
Any suggestion that Statius habitually avoided 
the normal construction would be false: he 
varied it occasionally for effect. 

t So does S. Jannaccone in her edition of the 


Achilletd (Florence, 1950) ad loc. 
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Achilles. There is an exceptionally bold ellipse here: she hands over her necklace, 
and it is there on his beloved neck. This is indeed a straining of the language, but a 
quite possible extension of the usages already quoted ; and we see from Silv. 2. 1. ror f. 

‘vidi ego transsertos alieno in robore ramos | altius ire suis’ that Statius was prepared 
to use a local construction after a compound of tvans. The reason for which the poet 
has chosen so condensed an expression as cervice transferre becomes clearer when we 
think of his very vivid pictorial imagination—which is admitted by those who deny 
him much else—and bear in mind that this line occurs in a passage of great pictorial 
power about the transformation of the youthful Achilles into a girl, and is shortly 
afterwards followed by a simile of an artist moulding a waxen image. All the emphasis 
is on the picture of Achilles in his new guise, with his female attire, his softened neck 
and shoulders, his combed tresses, and the necklace about his neck. 


R. D. WILLIAMS, 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 
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POLYCLITUS AND PYTHAGOREANISM 


In a well-known quotation from Speusippus in the Theologumena Anithmeticae (82. 10 
de Falco), said to have been derived from Pythagorean sources, especially Philolaus, 
occur the following sentences: ro pév yap €v ortypy, ta S5é S¥0 ypaypy, ra 5é rpia 
tpiywvov, Ta 5é réocapa mupapis. Taira dé mdvra éori mpara Kai apyal trav Kal” Exacrov 
dpoyevav. And again a little later: mpwrn pév yap apy eis péyefos orvypH, Sevrépa 
ypaypn, Tpitn emopavera, Téraprov orepedv. Similarly Sextus Empiricus (Math. to. 
279-80), drawing evidently on a relatively early Pythagorean source, writes as follows: 
To petatd Sveiv onueiwv voovpevov amdAarés phKds €oTt ypaypy. Toivuy €orar KaTa TIV 
Sudda 7) ypaypy, 70 Sé émizredov Kata THY TpLdda, 6 wr povov pAKos avdro Dewpetrat Kalo Hv 
9 Suds, GAAa Kai tpitnv mpoceiAnde Sidoracw 76 mAdtos . . .* TO 5€ oTEpEedv oXRa Kai TO 
o@pa, kabdmrep To mupapoedés, Kata THY TeTpAda TaTrerat. And Aristotle himself writes 
of the Pythagoreans (Met. 1036512): xai dvdyovot mdvra eis Tovs apiOpovs, Kai ypaypts 
tov Adyov Tov THv Svo elvai dacw. There were, in fact, certain Pythagoreans who equated 
the number 2 with the line because they regarded the line as ‘length without breadth 
extended between two points’ ; and likewise the number 3 was equated with the plane 
and 4 with the solid. 

Aétius, in a passage (2. 6. 5) the reliability of which, despite its derivation from 
Theophrastus, has been repeatedly contested, writes of Pythagoras that zévre 
oXNUATwY OvTwY OTEpEdy, aTrep KaAEiTat Kai pabnpaTiKa, EK Ev TOD KUBoU dnai yeyovevat THY 
viv, ex S€ THs mupapidos TO Trip, éx 5€ Tob dxraddpou Tov dépa, ex Sé Tod eixocaddpov 7d 
vdwp, ex 5é€ Tod Swdexaddpov 77v Tob wavros odaipayv. The ascription of this doctrine to 
Pythagoras himself is, of course, demonstrably false ; but there is no reason at all why 
such a doctrine should not have been held by the Pythagoreans of the latter half of 
the fifth century B.c. A fragment attributed to Philolaus, which, though probably 
spurious, is at any rate the work of a competent forger, runs as follows (Fr. 12 ap. 
Stob. Ecl. 1. 1. 3 ad fin.): wai ra pev Tas ohaipas owpara Terre éevti, TA €v TE Ohaipa Trip 
(kai) vdwp Kai y& Kai ajp, Kai 6 Tas opaipas dAKas (?) wéurrov. And Theo Smyrnaeus, 
in a list of ten Tetractyes that are undoubtedly Pythagorean in origin, says of the 
fifth such Tetractys (97. 13 Hiller): wéumrn 8 €ori retpaxtis 7 THv oynudTwv Tov 
aTAdv owpdTwv. 7) ev yap Trupapyis oxjpa TrUpds, TO 5€ GKTdedpov aépos, TO 5é eixoadedpov 
vdatos, KUBos Sé vis. 

Finally, Aristotle writes of the Pythagoreans (Met. 10928): od8év 5é€ duiproras 
ovde OtroTépws of apiBuoi aitiot TOV ovoLwv Kai Tob elvat, 7dTEpOV Ws Spot (olov ai orvypat 
Tov peyeOav, Kai ws Evpuros érarre ris apiOods tivos, olov di pev avOpurov 6di Sé immou, 
Homep oi rovs apiOuovs ayovres eis TA OYNpATA Tplywvov Kal TeTPAYWVOV, OUTWS adopLoLaV 
tais yndous tas popdas ta&v putadv), 7 ote Adyos 7 avpdwria apiOudv, spoiws 5é Kai 
avOpwros Kai tév a\Awv Exacrov ; Theophrastus also (Met. 2, p. vi#19 Usener) mentions 
this same peculiar method of Eurytus, and incidentally names the source whence his 
knowledge of it came: rodro yap (sc. pn péxpe Tov mpoeAPovra mravecbar) TeA€ov Kai 
dpovotvtos, omep Apyvras mor’ é€fn troveiv Evputrov diarvlévra twas yjdous: A€yew yap 
ws dd¢€ pev avOpurrou 6 apiOuds, dd¢ Sé immov, d5€ 8’ GAXov tTiwds Tvyydver. There could, of 
course, be no more reliable witness than Archytas on Eurytus and contemporary 
Pythagoreans. And, to complete the picture, Alexander gives a few more details of 
this remarkable procedure (Im Met. 827. 9): xeioOw Adyou xdpw Spos Tob avOpubrov 6 
av apOyds, 6 5é TE Tod hutod. Tobro Deis eAdpBave yndidas Siaxocias mevrnKovTa Tas peV 
mpacivas tas dé peAaivas, adAas dé epvbpas Kai dAws mavrodamois ypwpact Kexpwopevas. 
eira TeEpiypiwy Tov Toiyov aoPéoTrw Kai oKxiaypada@v avOpwrov Kai durdv ovTws éemyyvu 
Tdode pev Tas Yndidas ev TH TOO Mpoowmov oK.aypadgia, Tas 5é ev TH THY xeipdv, aAAas de 
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ev GAdos, Kal ameréAer THY TOD ppovpevou avOpwrov da Yndidwyv icapiOuwy traits povdow 
ds opilew efacke tov avOpwrov. 

I have argued elsewhere! that the three doctrines described in the passages quoted 
above are parts of a single and consistent cosmology. In compliance with the demands 
of Zeno, the post-Zenonian generation of Pythagoreans, admitting that the geometri- 
cal point had no magnitude, and that therefore two points im contact could not (as 
their predecessors had believed) constitute a line, had yet contrived to retain the 
equation of the number 2 with the line on the ground recorded by Sextus. Two points 
without magnitude imposed upon the continuum of infinitely divisible space generate 
a line, three a triangle, and four a tetrahedron. And having got so far, these Pytha- 
goreans evidently proceeded, as always, to extend their mathematical conclusions 
to the physical universe. Accepting Empedocles’ four elements as the simplest of 
bodies, they next equated the particles of each of the four with one of the regular 
solids of geometry. Fire derives its essential quality from the fact that it is made 
up of pyramidal particles; or, in other words, it is its bounding surfaces, and the 
points that bound those surfaces, that make it what it is. And so, finally, by an even 
more remarkable extension of the same underlying doctrine, we find Eurytus, appar- 
ently in all seriousness, equating such natural species as man or horse with the number 
of points necessary to bound the surfaces that are peculiarly their own. Each of the 
three doctrines, in fact, represents one aspect of the fundamental Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the imposition of Limit upon the Unlimited; and the whole remarkable 
theory is thus briefly summed up in one of a number of parallel passages in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics (10g0%s) : etot S5€ twes, of €x Tod mépara elvar Kai EoyaTa THY OTLypHY peV 
ypappis, TavTnv 8° émédov, totro S€ Tot atepeod, olovra: elvar avayKny Tovavras duces 
efva.—dvoeis, of course, here bearing the sense of ‘separate entities’. 

In this tentative reconstruction of the Pythagoreanism of the end of the fifth 
century there is one feature that seems, at first sight at least, particularly difficult to 
accept. Can any philosopher of so relatively advanced a date, and of such consider- 
able eminence as Eurytus apparently achieved, have really adopted so singularly 
crude a method of equating concrete things with numbers? That is the particular 
question to which, in this article, I shall attempt an answer. 

In the longest of the four parallel accounts of Pythagoreanism which Sextus Em- 
piricus, drawing on some unknown source, has preserved for us, there is an interest- 
ing and allegedly Pythagorean analysis of existing things into the three classes, ra 
Kara. Suadopay, Ta Kat’ evavtiwow, and ta mpos tt. Unfortunately, quite apart from 
numerous linguistic considerations, the passage is pretty conclusively proved to be 
contaminated with Platonism by the fact that Simplicius (Phys. 247-8), quoting so 
reliable an authority as Hermodorus, attributes an almost identical analysis to its 
obvious inventor, Plato himself. But in spite of that, there are also certain indications 
that some at least of the doctrines here expounded may go back to an earlier date; 
and one such indication is the short passage that immediately concerns us. Sextus 
writes of the class ra xara dtadopav as follows (Math. 10. 263): xara dvadopav pev odv 
efvas ta Kal” €avra Kai Kar’ idiav meprypadny droKeipeva, olov avOpwros tmmos dutrov yh 
vdwp anp mip. Now in this one short sentence there are two very significant sug- 
gestions. In the first place it is, to say the least, a remarkable coincidence that the 
examples here cited to illustrate the doctrine are identically the same as those which 
all our evidence shows to have been treated by Eurytus and his Pythagorean contem- 
poraries. ‘Man’ and ‘horse’ are perhaps such obvious illustrations that the parallelism 
so far could be easily discounted. But ¢urov,2 whatever precisely that is intended 


1 Pythagoreans and Eleatics, pp. 101-11, 150-8. _ repetition here. 
Since I have there described what I take to be ? For the use of ¢urdv in Pythagorean litera- 
the details of Eurytus’ procedure, I refrain from ture cf. also ‘Philolaus’, fr. 13. 
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to mean in this and the parallel contexts, seems a rather less automatic choice ; and 
the addition of the four elements, wholly uncalled for in this sentence of Sextus, is 
surely most plausibly explained by the conclusion that he is drawing either on cer- 
tain of the passages already quoted, or, much more probably, on some common source 
—possibly even Archytas himself. So far, in fact, there seems good reason to conclude 
that this passage from Sextus is not unconnected with others already discussed. 

And that first impression is, on closer inspection, greatly strengthened. For this 
sentence from Sextus obviously implies also a close connexion between outline on 
the one hand and essence or definition on the other. There could, indeed, hardly be 
a clearer indication of this connexion than that the words 7a kar’ idiav meprypadjv 
broxeipeva are used to define the whole class of sensible objects. I strongly suspect 
that Sextus is here using the word zepuypady in exactly the sense in which it would 
have been used by Eurytus. It would most probably have been originally applied, 
in Pythagorean circles, to the boundary of geometrical figures such as the triangle 
or square. But the essence or definition of a triangle is precisely its weprypady, its 
three sides: this it is that distinguishes a triangle from any other plane figure. And so, 
when the application of the word became wider and less technical, it would be only 
natural that the distinction which it originally expressed between the essential and 
the non-essential should still for a time cling to it. 

Whoever he was, then, whom Sextus was using as his source, seems to support the 
view that it was the outline of objects that these Pythagoreans regarded as the 
essential factor. But even so, the ox.aypadia of Eurytus appears still an astonishingly 
crude procedure. Must there not have been more in it than we have yet recognized? 
May there not, in particular, have been also involved in it some theory of proportion 
such as the Pythagoreans were always seeking? I believe that there may. 

It is worth noting, in the first place, that in the passage already quoted from 
Alexander the pebbles, which Eurytus employed to represent the points by which 
the zeptypady was bounded, are said to be variously coloured ; and probably those of 
one colour were used to delineate the face, those of another the hands, and so on. 
If that is indeed so, then, it seems to me it is hard to resist the conclusion that some 
consideration would inevitably have been paid to the precise number of pebbles of each 
colour employed in each sketch ; and that conclusion in turn leads inevitably, of course, 
to some theory of proportions. But against such an argument must be set the facts 
that both Aristotle and Theophrastus, neither of whom gives any indication that the 
pebbles were variously coloured, describe the procedure as if Eurytus was concerned 
only with the total number of pebbles used ; while even Alexander, although he tacitly 
conveys the suggestion that the proportions of the parts of the body may also have 
been studied, yet expressly agrees with the two more reliable authorities that Eurytus’ 
primary concern was with the total number, irrespective of colour. 

There are, however, two other passages which admittedly differ radically from 
this last in that they are not nominally concerned with the Pythagoreans at all, but 
which may yet throw some light on the same question. Indeed the first of them is 
concerned with a philosopher both of a different period and of a different school, 
namely Chrysippus. This is a passage from the work of Galen entitled [Tepi trav cal” 
‘Iamoxparnv Kai ITkdtrwva (4. 3; vol. v, p. 448 Kiihn). Galen writes of Chrysippus 
thus: 

émi pev yap Tod owparos axpiPds adra Swwpicaro, Thy pév Uytelav TOV oToLxeiwv 
év cuppertpia Bénevos, To 5€ KGAAOS Ev TH TOV popiwyv. cdjAwoe yap caddis ToiTo 

Sua Tis mpoyeypaupevns oALyov Eurpoobev pioews, év fH THY péev Uyteiav TOD GwyaTos 

év Beppois Kai Wuxpois Kai Enpots Kai bypots cuppertpiav elvai prow, azep 51) 

orouxeta SnAovert Tv cwudrwv é€oriv, 7d S€ KdAXos odK Ev TH TMV GTOLxEWwv, GAA’ év 

Th TOV popiwy ovppetpia ovvicracba vopiler, SaxrvAov mpds SdxrvAov SyAovért, Kai 
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CULTAVTWY AUT@Y pds TE pETAKapTLOV Kal KapTOV, Kai TOUTWY TPOS TXUY, Kal THYEWS 
mpos Bpaxiova, Kai mavrwy mpos mavra, KaBarrep év TO MoAuKAcitou Kavow yéyparrat. 
macas yap éxSiSafas Huds év exeivw TO CUyypappati Tas CUuppeETpias TOU CWpATOS 
6 [loAvKAeros Epyw tov Adyov €PeBaiwoe, Snpusovpyjcas avdpidvra Kata Tot Adyou 
mpooTaypata, Kat KaAéoas 57) Kai avrov Tov avdpiavra, Kabdmep Kai TO ovyypappa, 
Kavova. 16 pév 8 KaAAos Tob cwpatos év TH TOV popiwy cuppetpia KaTa mavTas 
latpous Kai diAocddous Eortiv, 7 S€ Uyreia TOV CTOLxElwv ad mad, Grra ToT’ dv 
q}, Tpos GAANAG éott cuppeTpia. 


This whole passage is of very great interest, and especially, perhaps, the clauses 
that I have indicated in heavy type. Those clauses tell us, first, that Chrysippus 
linked the belief that beauty lies in the proportions of the parts of the body with the 
other doctrine that health lies in the proportions of the bodily elements, and later that 
‘all doctors and philosophers’ accepted at any rate the former view. It is not, un- 
fortunately, clear from Galen’s words whether he refers only to doctors and phile- 
sophers of his own day or to all doctors and philosophers up to that time; but the 
latter interpretation, even though it turns his remark into a dangerously sweeping 
generalization, yet seems hardly less plausible than the former. In any case it is 
surely significant that this view of health, that it consists in the right proportions of 
the elements in the body, is precisely the icovoyia view originally introduced by 
Alcmaeon. Aétius (5. 30. 1) tells us that AAkpaiwv rijs peév dyrelas efvar ovventiKny THY 
icovouiav Tav Suvdpewr, vypod, Enpod, yvypod, Pepyod, muxpod, yAuKéos, kai tav Airy, 
Tv 5 ev adrois povapyxiav vogod trountixynv. The view described by Galen, if not identical, 
is obviously very similar to this doctrine of Alemaeon; and Alcmaeon, even if not 
among the most orthodox of Pythagoreans, was at least very closely connected with 
the school. Moreover, we learn from the Jatrica of Meno (ap. Anon. Londin. 18. 8, 
p. 31) that Philolaus also, with whose name that of Eurytus is almost invariably 
coupled, held what is really only a variant of the tcovoyia view. It is true that accord- 
ing to his doctrine the human body is composed only of the hot, without share in the 
cold. But for that very reason it proceeds, immediately after birth, to inhale the cold 
in order that it may be cooled thereby: da roiro 81) Kai dpetis Tod exrds mvevparos, 
iva TH ETELOAKTW TOU TvEvpaTOS OAKT Depporepa brdpxovTa TA HueTEpa CWpaTa Tpds avToD 
xatravynrat. The beginning of life, in other words, is marked by the harmonizing 
of the hot in the body with the surrounding cold, and death is clearly marked by the 
cessation of that process; and to that considerable extent at least the medical theory 
of Philolaus coincides with that described by Galen. We find, in fact, in this passage 
from Galen the view that beauty lies in the proportions of the parts of the body 
coupled with another view that was held not only by Alcmaeon but also, in a variant 
form, by a distinguished Pythagorean contemporary and associate of Eurytus him- 
self, namely Philolaus. It is, of course, only the ‘beauty’ and not the ‘essence’ of man 
that was said by Chrysippus and ‘all doctors and philosophers’ to lie in these pro- 
portions. But in answer to this objection it may be held that the ground was prepared 
by the one theory for the other, and that the step from ‘beauty’ to ‘essence’ was but 
a short one. And finally in this connexion, it is interesting to learn that Polyclitus 
not only practised his Canon in his art but also expounded it in writing. It is at least 
very probable that the Pythagoreans would have been acquainted, if only indirectly, 
with his theory; and if that be granted, it is surely beyond dispute that, with their 
passion for number and proportion, they would have been very greatly interested in it. 

Even this argument derived from Galen could, I admit, be easily dismissed as an 
insignificant coincidence. But coincidences do not often repeat themselves, whereas 
this particular coincidence does. There is a long passage from Vitruvius (3. 1. 2-7) 
the central theme of which is something so very like the Canon of Polyclitus that it 
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pretty clearly derives therefrom. The most relevant sentences of this passage run 
thus: 

Corpus enim hominis ita natura composuit uti os capitis a mento ad frontem 
summam et radices imas capilli esset decimae partis, item manus palma ab 
articulo ad extremum medium digitum tantundem, caput a mento ad summum 
verticem octavae, cum cervicibus imis ab summo pectore ad imas radices capil- 
lorum sextae, <a medio pectore) ad summum verticem quartae, etc. etc... . Item 
corporis centrum medium naturaliter est umbilicus. Namque si homo conlocatus 
fuerit supinus manibus et pedibus pansis circinique conlocatum centrum in 
umbilico eius, circumagendo rotundationem utrarumque manuum et pedum 
digiti linea tangentur. Non minus quemadmodum schema rotundationis in cor- 
pore efficitur, item quadrata! designatio in eo invenietur. Nam si a pedibus imis 
ad summum caput mensum erit eaque mensura relata fuerit ad manus pansas, 
invenietur eadem latitudo ut altitudo, quemadmodum areae quae ad normam 
sunt quadratae. Ergo si ita natura composuit corpus hominis, uti proportionibus 
membra ad summam figurationem eius respondeant, cum causa constituisse 
videntur antiqui ut etiam in operum perfectionibus singulorum membrorum ad 
universae figurae speciem habeant commensus exactionem. Igitur cum in omnibus 
operibus ordines traderent, <tum> maxime in aedibus deorum, ¢quorum) operum 
et laudes et culpae aeternae solent permanere. Nec minus mensurarum rationes, 
quae in omnibus operibus videntur necessariae esse, ex corporis membris collegerunt, 
uti digitum, palmum, pedem, cubitum, et eas distribuerunt in perfectum numerum, 
guem Graeci reAevov dicunt, perfectum autem antiqui instituerunt numerum quit 
decem dicitur. 


In this passage from Vitruvius we find, in an even more obvious form, precisely 
the same phenomenon as we found in that other passage from Galen. The theory 
of the ideal proportions of the parts of the human body, as expounded in the Canon 
of Polyclitus, is here in Vitruvius, as it is in Galen, closely linked with another belief 
which we know, from numerous other sources, to have been held not only by the 
Pythagoreans in general but also in particular by the author of the fragments attri- 
buted to Philolaus. Aristotle himself, in a criticism of Pythagoreanism (Met. 9868), 
tells us that réAevov % Sexas efvar Soxet Kai macav mreprerAndéva tiv THv apiOpadv puvow. 
The same fragment of Speusippus from which I quoted earlier, which is said to have 
been compiled é« rav e€aipérws orovdacbecdv dei [Tvbayopixdv axpodoewv, wddora Se 
tav PiroAdov ovyypappdtwyr, opens with the words €ort 5é 7a. S€éxa TéActos CapiOuds>, and 
is thereafter exclusively concerned with the peculiar properties of the Decad. And 
again, a fragment attributed to Philolaus (Fr. 11, ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 1. 3) not only starts 
with a similar assertion—fewpeiv Set ra Epya Kai TH odciay TH apiOud Karray dSvvapww 
dris é€oriv év 7a Sexddi—but also contains a sentence remarkably reminiscent of that 
clause in Vitruvius, ‘quae in omnibus operibus videntur necessariae esse’, namely: 
iSous S€xa od pdvov év rots Sapoviors Kai Oeious mpdypact Tav TH apiOud dvow Kai Tav 
Sdvapw loxvovcav, a\Ad Kal év Tois GvOpwmois Epyois Kai Adyos Tao. wavTa Kal 
kata Tas Syptoupyias Tas TexviKas wacas Kai Kara Tav povoixdy. Moreover, in this 
instance, unlike the other from Galen, the further doctrine with which the Canon is 
coupled, the belief in the perfect nature of the Decad, is one that was, for a long time 
at least, peculiar to the Pythagoreans. 

All this, of course, is very far from being conclusive ; but it is perhaps enough to 
establish two interdependent probabilities. It would seem likely, in the first place, 
that the Canon of Polyclitus was mentioned, and probably summarized, in some 
Pythagorean source known both to Vitruvius and to Galen; and if that be granted, 


! Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 34. 55-6. 
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then it would again seem probable that this source, if not actually the work ascribed 
to Philolaus, was at any rate influenced by that work. That, unfortunately, does 
not get us very far; because if, as seems most probable, the work of ‘Philolaus’ is 
indeed spurious, then there is no obvious means of assessing the date of its composition. 
And thereafter the rest can only remain the merest conjecture. But, for the reasons 
that I have attempted to explain, it would seem to me the most plausible explanation 
of the otherwise fantastic procedure of Eurytus that he was concerned not only with 
the outline of the bodies that he delineated with his pebbles, but also with the doc- 
trine, accepted with gratitude from Polyclitus, that ‘ita natura composuit corpus 
hominis uti proportionibus membra 21 summam figurationem eius respondeant’. 
J. E. RAVEN. 
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ELEPHANT TACTICS: AMM. MARC. 25. 1. 14; SIL. 9. 581-3; 
LUCR. 2. 537-9 


post hos elefantorum fulgentium formidandam speciem et truculentos hiatus 
uix mentes pauidae perferebant; ad quorum stridorem odoremque et insuetum 
aspectum magis equi terrebantur. (Amm. Marc. 25. 1. 14.) 


CORNELISSEN, Mnemosyne, xiv (1886), 280, comments: ‘Non intellego fulgentium. 
Minime audiendus est Wagnerus, qui fulgentes elephantes dictos esse contendit ob 
cutem glabram. Corrigendum puto ingentium. Porro non satis intellego quomodo 
hiatus elefantorum militibus pauorem incutere potuerit. Wagnerus, qui omnia con- 
coquere solet, interpretatur proboscidas. Nescio an scripserit A. barritus.’ 

barritus for hiatus seems not too likely a scribe’s error. Is not the point that 
through the Azatus the fearsome barritus proceeds? Cf. 16. 10. 7 ‘dracones, hastarum 
aureis gemmatisque summitatibus inligati, hiatu uasto perflabiles, et ideo uelut ira 
perciti sibilantes’ ; Luc. 1. 205 ff. ‘sicut squalentibus aruis | aestiferae Libyes uiso leo 
comminus hoste | subsedit dubius, totam dum colligit iram;| mox, ubi se saeuae 
stimulauit uerbere caudae | erexitque iubam et uasto graue murmur hiatu | infremuit’ ; 
Plin. N.H. 8. 21. 56 “conspecto leone hiatu minaci’. 

An elephant with truculentus hiatus confronts the reader on the left of the spirited 
engraving Explanatio Expugnatae Amidae, adorning Gronouius’ Ammianus (Leyden, 
1693, facing p. 235). 

Turning to fulgentitum, Ammianus likes to remark the sheen of arms and arrays; 
cf. 16. 10. 8 ‘ordo geminus armatorum, clipeatus atque cristatus, corusco lumine 
radians, nitidis loricis indutus, sparsique catafracti equites .. . ut Praxitelis manu 
polita’ crederes simulacra, non uiros’; 18. 8. 4 ‘radiantium armorum splendore’ ; 
1g. I. 2 ‘cumque primum aurora fulgeret, uniuersa quae uideri poterant armis stellanti- 
bus coruscabant’ ; 19. 2. 2 ‘corusci globi turmarum’ ; 24. 7. 8 ‘coruscus nitor armorum’ ; 
25. 1. 1 ‘radiantes loricae limbis circumdatae ferreis, et corusci thoraces, longe pro- 
specti’; 31. 10. 14 ‘arma imperatorii comitatus auro colorumque micantia clari- 
tudine’. 

Further, fulgeo and fulgor are words congenial to him; cf. 15. 8. 15 “‘imperatorii 
muricis fulgore flagrantem’ ; 16. 5. 5 ‘stragulis sericis ambiguo fulgore nitentibus’ ; 16. 
10. 6 ‘fulgenti claritudine lapidum uariorum’; 20. 4. 22 ‘fulgentem eum augusto 
habitu’; 20. 7. 2 ‘cum agmine catafractorum fulgentium’; 21. 1. 4 ‘lapidum fulgore 
distincto’; 23. 6. 84 ‘lumine colorum fulgentibus uario’; 25. 1. 1 ‘siderum fulgore’ ; 
27. 6. 11 ‘iamque fulgore conspicuum’ ; 28. 4. 8 ‘non nullos fulgentes sericis indumen- 
tis’ ; 28. 5. 3 ‘signorum aquilarumque fulgore praestricti ; 29. 5. 15 ‘fulgore signorum’ ; 
30. 3. 5 ‘signorum fulgentium nitore’ ; 31. 10. 9 ‘splendore conspicui, proculque nitore 
fulgentes armorum’. 

Ammianus knows and adapts Florus; for fulgenttum with elefantorum cf. Flor. 
1. 24. 16 (of Antiochus at Mount Sipylus) ‘elephantis ad hoc inmensae magnitudinis, 
auro purpura argento et suo ebore fulgentibus, aciem utrimque uallauerat’ ; we may 
note further the gilded battlements on the gigantic howdah of the elephant at loseph. 
B.I. 1. 42, or the breastplates on the same beast at A.J. 12. 373; the anonymous 
chronicler of the de Bello Africo, 72. 4 ‘ornatusque ac loricatus cum esset elephas’ ; 
86. 1 ‘elephantosque LXIIII ornatos armatosque cum turribus ornamentisque capit’ ; 
the armour of mail on the elephants in Heliodorus (9. 18. 8) ; Polyaen. 8. 23. 5 wéysoros 
éd\dpas . . . Todrov adnpais doAiow dxvpwoas, Pliny, N.H. 8. 5. 12 ‘Antiocho uadum 
fluminis experienti renuit Aiax alioqui dux agminis semper; tum pronuntiatum eius 
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fore principatum qui transisset, ausumque Patroclum ob id phaleris argenteis, quo 
maxime gaudent, et reliquo omni primatu donauit’ ; Sil. 9. 581-3 ‘fulget...’. 
Perhaps the elephants were adorned to improve their fighting will; cf. Pliny the 
Elder’s quo maxime gaudent cited. Another aim probably was to strike fear into the 
enemy, on the principle of Tac. Germ. 43. 6 ‘nam primi in omnibus proeliis oculi 
uincuntur’. Appian (8. 7. 43, of Zama) writes of pév eAéfavres Karipyov Tis paxns, 
és TO poPepwratov eoxevacpeva. © praefulgentem in Gell. 5. 5. 3 (Antiochus strives 
to impress Hannibal) ‘conuertebatque exercitum insignibus argenteis et aureis 
florentem ; inducebat etiam currus cum falcibus et elephantos cum turribus equita- 
tumque frenis, ephippiis, monilibus, phaleris praefulgentem’. Josephus (A.J. 12. 372) 
writes xeAevoas 5€ adAaAdfar THY orpariav mpooBaAAer Tots mrodEepiots, yupvwoas Tds TE 
xpvods Kai yadkds aoridas, wore avyny an’ avta@y adiecPar Aaumpav. R. Marcus notes: 
‘The shields of gold (also mentioned in 1 Macc.) are a fictitious detail. Polybius tells 
us, Xl. 9. 1, that Philopoemen had his soldiers keep their arms bright in order to inspire 
the enemy with fear.’ 
Regarding Sil. 9. 581-3 

stat niueis longum stipata per agmina uallum 

dentibus, atque ebori praefixa comminus hasta 

fulget ab incuruo derecta cacumine cuspis, 


Walter C. Summers, Classical Review, 14, 1900, p. 305, writes: 


‘Thilo has shown the absurdity of the old explanation, that the hasta referred 
to in 582 was fastened to the howdah, which involves taking “‘incuruo cacumine”’ 
as the elephant’s curved back (so Cellarius, cited by Ruperti without comment, 
and Lewis and Short s.v. cacumen). Thilo, however, believes that both the men 
who are killed by the elephant were killed by its tusks, and reading “‘utque”’ 
renders “‘the point of its tusk shines as though a spear were fixed in front of the 
ivory.” 

‘Surely there is no need to alter the MSS., no objection to taking the passage 
to mean that to each tusk a spear was fastened—so that what the tusks failed to 
pierce, the spear might reach. Ufens is clearly killed by the “‘sceleratum dentem”’, 
but Tadius is pierced by the “spicula dentis’’, which I take to mean the spears 
attached to the tusks. The singular “‘dentis”’ will not cause any difficulty, as the 
word is simply added to define “‘spicula’’. This rendering alone gives derecta 
its true force: at the end of the curving tusk is the straight spear. ‘‘Comminus” 
must, I suppose, draw attention to the fact that the spear is for thrusting. “In- 
curuus’’ really applies to the “‘dens’’, of which the “cacumen”’ is part.’ 


Summers’s view seems sound ; regarding the spears fastened to the tusks, recently 
reading Portuguese Voyages 1498-1663, ed. Charles David Ley (Everyman’s Library), 
I noted in Mendes Pinto (Henry Cogan’s translation) : 


Chapter 42 (op. cit., p. 214) ‘Thirty paces after this guard marched fourscore 
elephants exceeding well furnished, with chairs and castles adorned with silver 
(cf. Amm.’s fulgentium| which they carried on their backs, and on their teeth 
[Tusks, notes Ley] their panoures, or warlike defences, together with many little 
bells of the same metal hanging about their necks.’ 

Chapter 42 (op. cit., p. 218) “. . . two hundred elephants armed with castles, 
and warlike panoures, which are certain swords that are fastened to their teeth 
when they fight, .. .’ 


Silius’ ‘stat niueis longum stipata per agmina uallum | dentibus’ suggests a word 
on Lucr. 2. 537-9 ‘anguimanus elephantos, India quorum | milibus e multis uallo 
munitur eburno, | ut penitus nequeat penetrari’: see Bailey. Ernout and Robin, 
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recording Merrill’s citation of Plin. N.H. 8. 10. 31, seemingly envisage a palisade 
proper. Perhaps Lucretius refers to some legend now lost. 

Giussani, reported by Bailey, takes the passage as poetic exaggeration of the 
defence of India by elephants against Alexander. mulibus e multis may be a poet’s 
hyperbole ; but it may be merely repetition of some source, if we can trust the figures 
at Plin. N.H. 6. 20. 67 ‘elephantorum 111 in armis habet’; 6. 20. 68 ‘elephantorum 
VIIII per omnes dies stipendiantur’. As to uallo ... eburno, uallum recurring in Sil. 
9. 581 suggests that the Ivory Vallum (cf. ‘the thin red line’) for the elephants ranged 
in battle-line may have been proverbial in Roman military lore since the wars against 
Pyrrhus and Carthage. Lucretius, it may be, has in mind no palisade of lost legend ; 
but is merely saying poetically that elephants are the backbone of India’s defence. 


E. L. B. Meuric DAVIES. 
WINCHCOMBE, 
CHELTENHAM. 


3 NOTE ON THE 
NOVA HELLENICORUM OXYRHYNCHIORUM FRAGMENTA! 


Maas’s annotation on Fr. C, col. I in his edition of the new fragments (C.Q. xliv. 8-11) 
says: ‘fortasse conferendi Diod. 13. 66.6; Xen. Hell. 1. 3. 16-22; Dionys. Byz. Anapl. 
13.” 

The comparison of Fr. C, col. I with the passage in Dionys. Byz. De Bosport 
Navigatione 13 (urxpov Sé irép abrot Ajpntpos Kai Kops xrd.) seems to prove beyond 
reasonable doubt that the city referred to in the fragment is Byzantion. Consequently 
the supposition that the papyrus tells the story of the siege of Byzantion—dealt with 
in the other two passages quoted by Maas—becomes almost a certainty. 

If that is correct we have, I suggest, to place Fr. C before Fr. B. 

Diodoros narrates the story of the siege of Byzantion before relating Alkibiades’ 
sailing to Klazomenai and the battle of Notion. Since it seems to be demonstrable 
that Diodoros was dependent, through Ephoros, on the author of the new fragments 
(cf. esp. Fr. B, col. II with Diod. 13. 71. 2-4) we have to restore the order of the frag- 
ments in accordance with the chronological sequence of Diodoros’ story). But the 
case for rearrangement does not hang on the supposition that Diodoros is dependent 
on our P. 

The battle of Notion is placed after the siege of Byzantion not only by Diodoros 
(siege and capture of Byzantion, 13. 66. 4-6; battle of Notion, 13. 71. 2-4) but also by 
Xenophon (Byzantion, Hell. 1. 3. 16-22 ; Notion, 1. 5. 12—14).3 

Since there is no ground whatsoever either for doubting the correctness of Xeno- 
phon’s and Diodoros’ chronology in this case, or for supposing that P would be wrong 
here while they are right, the priority of Fr. C to Fr. B seems to be certain. 


ALEXANDER FUKS. 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 





1 I am indebted to Professor H. T. Wade- 
Gery for his help. 

2 If the author of the new fragments is identi- 
cal with the Historian of Oxyrh. (and the 
dexavatay Fr, B, col. II. 21—evravatay Hell. Oxy. 
II. 4 seems to point in this direction), Diodoros’ 
dependence would seem even more certain. 


3 Xenophon does not happen to mention the 
sailing of Alkibiades to Klazomenai (Diod. 13. 
71. 1—Fr. B, col. I). This event is slightly earlier 
than the battle and closely connected with it. 
The siege and capture of Byzantion took place 
before, Klazomenai and Notion after, Alkibiades’ 
return from exile and his stay at Athens. 
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PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHRAEI 
eutropiov vouiov and other expressions. 


THE expression €umdpiov vouysov used in the Pertplus M.E. has attracted a certain 
amount of attention. It is generally held to mean ‘a legal mart where foreign trade 
was officially allowed and taxed’ (E. H. Warmington, Commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India, pp. 53, 57): and this translation has sometimes been made the 
ground of comparison with the treaty ports of China or the échelles of the Levant. On 
closer examination of the usage of the Peripjlus M.E. it seems difficult to accept this 
meaning, and possible to suggest another. 

The word é€uzdpiov is used in Peritflus M.E., according to my count, just fifty 
times, that is to say very frequently. It is a descriptive term for places: instead of 
being called cities, towns, or villages (they are occasionally so described), the majority 
of places named in the text are called €umdpiov. Occasionally a contrast is expressed 
or implied between places which were éuzdpia and those which were not: thus Okélis 
iS ody OUTWS EuTrOpLoV ws Oppos Kai Vdpevja (Cap. 25), and Leuké Komé eye: 5€ euzropiov 
twa (cap. 19). The oft-recurring phrase zpoywpei eis ro €umdpiov which I discussed in 
another connexion in C.Q. 1949, 61 ff. gives us a sense which is suitably rendered 
‘market’. However, the more frequent occurrences as a term descriptive of a certain 
kind of place are best rendered ‘trading-place’ or ‘mart’. We may take the word as 
meaning a place where the traders ‘undid their corded bales’. 

In this descriptive sense the term is applied to thirty-seven named places in the 
text. Of these, twelve are on the west coast of the Red Sea or the east coast of Africa, 
and six are on the east coast of the Red Sea~Hadramaut-—Persian Gulf—Sind: the 
remaining nineteen are in India proper. 

Out of these thirty-seven €umdpia only three are described as €umdpiov voptpor. 
They are Adouli on the west coast of the Red Sea, Mouza on the east coast of the Red 
Sea, and Apologou (later Obollah) in the territory of Charax Spasinou (this last not 
being actually visited but only mentioned). It is surely difficult to believe that out of 
all these thirty-seven places named as ‘trading-places’ it was only at these three that 
trade was ‘legal’ or ‘officially allowed’, while in visiting the other thirty-four the Greek 
traders were committing some kind of an irregular act. There is not the slightest 
hint of this in the text. There is no caution as to possible interference by authorities, 
no hesitation in giving details of topography and market requirements. To all ap- 
pearances a visit to any é€uzdprov is normal, safe, and lawful. As for the payment of 
dues, the only reference to this matter is their collection by a Roman official at Leuké 
K6mé which had only ‘something of a market’. There are references to wares ‘for 
the king’ here or there, but these do not refer to dues and probably not even to pre- 
sents, but merely to wares for which there was a demand at the court of the local 
ruler. 

One must, I think, come to the conclusion that the phrase €uzdpiov vopipov has 
some different meaning from that above proposed. The meaning which I venture to 
suggest is ‘law-abiding mart’, i.e. ‘a trading-place where law applies’, ‘a trading-place 
where traders are protected by law’. This is an admitted alternative meaning of 
vonyos. It is illustrated in Liddell and Scott by a quotation from Isocrates (Blass 
2. 22: mpos Nixoxdéa) peculiarly apt to our case—dzmaai pév trois E€vors aopadn THhv 
TOAW TapeEXE Kal mpos TA GupBdAata vouyov ‘make the city safe for all strangers and law- 
abiding as to contracts’, that is to say ‘a place where foreigners’ contracts are 
protected by the laws’. 
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One can see that this meaning applies very well to Adouli, Mouza, and Apologou. 
These were all places which throve on a considerable transit trade, places where 
traders would have made contracts to bring goods on the next voyage or to have 
return cargoes ready or to buy a future cargo at a set price—forward contracts of all 
kinds. Clearly operations of that kind would quickly have necessitated a set of rules 
and a tribunal to settle disputes which would have been provided by the local ruler 
(certainly at Apologou) or by the merchants themselves. 

It will be observed that there is no place in India which is called €uzdpiov vopipov 
in Pertplus M.E. 

Obviously, on the generally barbarous coasts of Africa and Arabia or at the far- 
away head of the Persian Gulf, it was requisite to distinguish the three great ‘law- 
abiding marts’ from the lesser places where trade was not indeed unlawful but was 
not protected by law. In more civilized conditions in India it may be that foreign 
traders could appeal for legal protection everywhere and it was unnecessary to dis- 
tinguish the places where they could from those where they could not: or, on the other 
hand, perhaps they had no protection of this kind and had not felt the need of it, 
for the Indian ports flourished on the trade of their rich hinterlands and were not 
dependent on an import-export transit trade in the same way as Adouli or Mouza 
and so there would not be the same need to arrange the affairs of foreign traders. 

In India there are two groups of places on the coasts of the northern Konkan and 
the southern Konkan respectively which are described as €umdpia tomx«d. The ex- 
planation of this is, I think, as follows. The termini at which the monsoon voyages 
aimed were, as Periplus M.E. tells us, Barygaza and Mouziris (also the Indus mouths). 
These ports on the west coast between those two termini would be visited only if, 
after reaching their goal at Barygaza or Mouziris, the Greek traders found time and 
opportunity to coast down or up to these intervening ports. Hence they are named 
as ‘local ports’, places which might be visited in some seasons but not in others. 
The Coromandel ports were the object of a deliberate further voyage beyond Mouziris 
and are not, therefore, €u2dpia romxa in the same sense as the Konkan ports. 

One of these Konkan ports, Kalliena, is stated to have been €umdpiov evfeopov ‘in 
the time of the elder Saraganos’, but since Sandanes came ships visiting those parts 
are hindered and are diverted to Barygaza (cap. 52). I have discussed the historical 
background of this statement in C.Q. 1947, 136 ff. The meaning of év@ecpos is not, in any 
case, the same as that of voyyos. It means ‘what is recognized by public law’, in 
German 6ffentlich-rechtlich. This agrees with the only other occurrence in Periplus 
M.E., viz. cap. 23 XapiBanA, evOeopos Bacrreds €bvav Svo, where it clearly means some- 
thing like ‘publicly acknowledged’, ‘lawfully constituted’. In relation to Kalliena, it 
means no more than ‘lawfully accessible’, ‘accessible without let or hindrance from 
any authority’: the real point is that a new authority (that of Sandanes) now inter- 
feres with access, so the place has become dvévOecpos, if the word may be coined. 

The impression has been given also that Ptolemy uses the name é€umdpiov alone 
for places which Pertplus M.E. calls €umdprov vouuov. It will be plain from what has 
been said that this cannot be so. Ptolemy, of course, contains many more place- 
names than Pertplus M.E. and he describes many places as €uzdpiov which are not 
mentioned at all in Pertpblus M.E. Places which are called €usdpiov in Periplus M.E. 
are mostly (but not without exception) so called by Ptolemy. Of the three places 
called in Periplus M.E. é€urdpiov vopypov Ptolemy does not call Adouli éuzdpuov at all 
(which is indeed surprising), and he does not mention Apologou: Mouza alone is 
eutopvov in Ptolemy. As to Kalliena, the only €umdpuov évOecpov, Ptolemy does not 
mention it at all. He does not use the expression éumdpia toma for the Konkan ports. 

Three places are described in Perttlus M.E. as dmodedevypévos opyos. These are 
two Egyptian Red Sea ports in cap. 1, Myos Hormos and Berniké (implicitly), and 
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the port of the frankincense country in the Hadramaut, Moscha Limén, in cap. 32. 
This epithet means something like ‘publicly proclaimed, designated, appointed, or 
prescribed’ for some purpose. In the case of Moscha Limén, the purpose in view was 
control of export of frankincense by channelling it through a prescribed port. It 
seems quite likely that the same purpose was in view in regard to the two named 
Egyptian ports (and others on the same stretch of coast). We do not seem to have 
much information about control of exports, export dues, or the like, from Roman 
Egypt, but one can hardly doubt that there was some supervision of exports, and 
perhaps of certain imports also: the dzodedevypévor Spor are, therefore, the prescribed 
ports from which export cargoes for the East might be shipped, and to which, 
possibly, certain imports from the East were confined. 


J. A. B. PAtMeEr. 
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THE THESIS IN THE ROMAN RHETORICAL SCHOOLS 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


ANCIENT rhetoric divided the questions which concerned the orator into the definite 
and the indefinite, guaestiones finitae and quaestiones infinitae, the former concerned 
with particular persons and occasions, the latter without any such reference. To take 
a simple example from Quintilian, ‘Should one marry?’ is a quaestio infinita, ‘Should 
Cato marry?’ a quaestio finita.' The distinction was introduced, or at any rate first 
clearly formulated, by Hermagoras in the second century B.c.,2 and became an 
established part of rhetorical theory. The Greek term for the indefinite, or general, 
question was @éo.1s; none of the various Latin equivalents used by Cicero* attained 
general currency, and the Greek term prevailed. 

The purpose of this paper is to try to discover what part the thesis played in the 
Roman rhetorical training of the Republican period. At first sight the answer is not 
far to seek. Seneca the elder speaks of theses as having been debated before Cicero’s 
time ;5 Quintilian tells us that the earlier orators used to improve their eloquence by 
this and similar exercises and that these long formed the sole method of the rhetori- 
cians ;° and Suetonius mentions thests as one of the exercises that were superseded by 
the controversta.? Thus three ancient writers on rhetoric suggest that towards the 
end of the Republic there was a development from thesis to controversia, from the 
discussion of the general question to that of the particular case. They are followed by 
many modern authorities. The most recent writer on Roman rhetorical history, 
Mr. S. F. Bonner in his Roman Declamations, makes Seneca’s evidence the basis for 
his chapter on the origin and development of declamation. Neither Mr. Bonner nor, 
so far as I am aware, any other writer® has observed how ill this view of a development 
from thesis to controversia agrees with our other evidence for the history of rhetorical 
teaching at Rome. I hope to show that it is at least doubtful whether it really 
corresponds to the historical facts. 

The relevant sentence of Seneca reads as follows: 


declamabat autem Cicero non quales nunc controuersias dicimus, ne tales 
quidem quales ante Ciceronem dicebantur, quas thesis vocabant.® 


The rest of Seneca’s account need not concern us; it is enough to say that he regards 
the declamations of his own day as a novelty, something born after himself. When 
Cicero declaimed—as he did, though not in public, after the fashion of the Augustan 
rhetors—his themes were different from those of the new-fangled controversia, and 
different too from the thesis in use before his day. What they were Seneca does not 
tell us, but Suetonius speaks of the veteres controverstae, with subjects drawn either 
from history or from recent occurrences,'® and we must suppose that Seneca believed 
Cicero to have used themes of this nature.'' The development then, according to him, 
was from thests to ‘old controversia’ and thence to the newer type. The implication 
is that this development took place at Rome, and the flourishing period of the 
thesis, we must suppose, was from the introduction of rhetoric to Rome in the second 


1 3.5. 8. 2 Cic. Inv. 1. 8. Thesis, which deals in full with the general his- 

3 Quint. 3. 5. 5; cf. Cic. De Or. 1. 138; 3. 109; tory of the thesis and its place in rhetorical 
Top. 79; Part. Or. 4; 61; Or. 463 125. theory. 

* Inv. 1. 8; De Or. 2. 78; 3. 111; Top. 79; 9 Contr. 1, pref. 12. 10 Rhet. 1. 5. 
Part. Or. 4. 5 Contr. 1, pref. 12. 11 But Seneca himself records that Cicero de- 

© 2. 1. 9. 7 Rhet. 1. 5. claimed at least one controversia of a thoroughly 


8 The point is not dealt with in Throm’s Die ‘new’ type: Contr. 1. 4. 7. 
4599 3/4 M 
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century B.c. to the first decade of the first century, when Cicero was beginning his 
education. 
The relevant passages in Quintilian are two from the second book: 


An ignoramus antiquis hoc fuisse ad augendam eloquentiam genus exercita- 
tionis ut theses dicerent et communes locos et cetera citra complexum rerum 
personarumque quibus uerae fictaeque controuersiae continentur? ex quo palam 
est quam turpiter deserat eam partem rhetorices institutio quam et primam 
habuit et diu solam.? 

his fere ueteres facultatem dicendi exercuerunt assumpta tamen a dialecticis 
argumentandi ratione. nam fictas ad imitationem fori consiliorumque materias 
apud Graecos dicere circa Demetrium Phalerea institutum fere constat. an ab 
ipso id genus exercitationis sit inuentum ut alio quoque libro sum confessus parum 
comperi; sed ne 1i quidem qui hoc fortissime adfirmant ullo satis idoneo auctore 
nituntur. Latinos uero dicendi praeceptores extremis L. Crassi temporibus 
coepisse Cicero auctor est ; quorum insignis maxime Plotius fuit.? 


To what period do Quintilian’s antiqut and veteres belong? It is not clear whether 
he is referring to Greece or to Rome. If the former, his ‘ancients’ must belong to 
the classical period, that of the great Attic orators. For Quintilian himself accepted the 
common view that fictae ad imitationem fort consiliorumque materiae came in in the 
later fourth century, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, and once this innovation had 
taken place it would no longer be true to say that theses and other general exercises 
formed the sole content of rhetoric. 

If Quintilian is referring to Rome, there are two possible explanations: the first 
that his ‘ancients’ belong to the period before Plotius Gallus whose school was sup- 
pressed in 92 B.C., the second that they are the men of the Republic generally, in- 
cluding Cicero. The first interpretation would make Quintilian agree with Seneca. 
It is also perhaps supported by the reference to Plotius, to whom Quintilian appears to 
assign a position in Roman rhetoric similar to that of Demetrius in Greek. But it 
is clear that he knew no more about Plotius than he got from his source Cicero, and 
if he had any real grounds for supposing him the introducer of exercises on particular 
themes he would surely have made himself clearer. The second interpretation seems 
rather more likely, for to a writer of Quintilian’s day the words antiqut and veteres 
in connexion with Roman oratory would naturally mean ‘of the republican period’. 
In the history of oratory the dividing line came after, not before Cicero.4 In the 
Dialogus de Oratoribus (in spite of Aper’s objections to the use of the term) ‘the 
ancients’ are the Republican orators, including Cicero. In Quintilian the line between 
the ancients and the moderns is not so clearly drawn; but for him too the ancients 
generally include Cicero.5 Moreover, in book 10, where he returns to the theme of 
the value of general exercises, he gives Cicero as an example of one who when in his 
prime exercised himself with theses ;° which suggests that he had Cicero in mind in 
book 2 when he wrote of the ancients having improved their eloquence with this type 
of exercise. If this was what Quintilian had in mind, he does not exactly agree with 
Seneca, who puts the period of the thesis before Cicero. 

Let us now dismiss Seneca and Quintilian from our minds and consider the 

5 omnes ueteres et Cicero praecipue, 9. 3. 1; cf. 
4. % 9; G. 3. 353 GS. §. 2,95 BO. 8. 483 S Bs Jo 263 
12.9. 5; 10. 48; 11. 5. Sometimes, however, ‘the 
ancients’ are the pre-Ciceronian orators: 2. 5. 
23; 10. 2. 17. 

© 10. 5.11. The reference is presumably to the 
‘quaedam quasi @éces’ with which Cicero occu- 
pied himself in 49 B.c.: Alt. 9. 4. 1; 9. I. 


= 2. 3. > 

2 2. 4. 41-2. In 2. 10. 1 Quintilian speaks of 
declamations as noutssime tnuenta. 

3 The same question is asked by Sihler in 
A.].P. xxiii (1902), p. 289, but apart from saying 
that Quintilian cannot have meant ‘the Roman 
era of Cato or even of the Gracchi’, he does not 
g nswer the question. ¢ Cf. Tac. Dial. 19. 1. 
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Republican evidence. Of rhetorical education at Rome before the first century B.c. 
we know very little, but it is reasonable to assume that, as it wasin the hands of Greeks, 
it was based on Greek practice. Indeed, this would have been the case even if it had 
been in Roman hands, for in rhetoric as in other branches of thought Rome followed 
in the footsteps of Greece. Of Greek methods at this time we are unfortunately very 
ill informed. We have seen that in Quintilian’s day there was general agreement that 
the practice of debating controversiae and suasoriae (the later terms may be used for 
convenience’ sake) began in the time of Demetrius of Phalerum, and there seems no 
reason to doubt this tradition.’ It is probable enough that with the decline of the 
Athenian city-state a process took place similar to that which can be clearly observed 
at Rome when the Augustan system replaced the Republican. The rise of school 
declamation coincided with the decline of the oratory of real life. Something of the 
sort may well have existed even earlier: the idea of the declamation is implicit in the 
tetralogies of Antiphon, dating from the earliest days of rhetoric, a century or so 
before Demetrius. 

There is little evidence for Greek practice in the third and second centuries B.c., 
but Polybius’ reference to Timaeus making his characters speak ws dav et tis €v StvarpiB7 
ampos w1d0ecw émxeipoin*? certainly suggests that controversiae and suasoriae were a 
recognized institution in his day. If, then, contemporary Greek rhetoric used exercises 
on particular rather than on general themes, it is unlikely that the Greek rhetors who 
found their way to Rome adopted a different method. It is especially unlikely that 
they would introduce a kind of teaching based on abstract themes, which would 
hardly commend their discipline to the practical Roman. 

Moreover, the first rhetorician to claim theses as part of rhetoric was Hermagoras 
in the middle of the second century B.c.3 His claim created something of a sensation, 
as we can judge from the fact that Posidonius thought it worth while, many years 
after, to treat Pompey to a lecture on the subject. The claim was contested not only 
by philosophers like Posidonius but also, as we can see from Cicero’s De Inventione,$ 
by some rhetoricians. Hermagoras’ claim could hardly have been made, and would 
certainly not have aroused such interest, if theses were already the staple of rhetorical 
education, and even if his view had been generally accepted, it is unlikely that it 
would have influenced educational practice at once. 

If general questions had any place in rhetorical teaching in the second century 
B.c. it would be in the teaching of philosophically minded rhetoricians outside the 
main tradition. Theses were, or had been, a feature of both Academic and Peripatetic 
teaching, and it is these schools that we might expect to find using them in rhetorical 
teaching.? But at the time with which we are concerned both schools, it seems, 
rejected rhetoric. Philo, Cicero’s master, appears to have been the first Academic to 
teach rhetoric ;8 before him the school maintained its founder’s hostility. Cicero 
describes how in 107 B.c. the leading Academics of the day attacked the rhetoricians,® 
and as they were all pupils of Carneades, it is highly probable that their attitude 
derived from him.'® Carneades’ colleague in the famous embassy to Rome of 155 B.c., 





1 Another tradition makes Aeschines respon- 
sible: Philostratus, Vit. Soph. 1, p. 481. 

2 Pol. 12. 254. 5. See Kroll, P.W., s.v. “Melete’. 
In his article ‘Rhetorik’ (P.W. Supplementband 
vii) Kroll writes of declamations ‘sie nahmen 
schon in hellenistischer Zeit einen breiten 
Raum im Schulbetrieb ein’ (§ 38). 

3 Cic. Inv.1.8. * Plut. Pomp. 42. $ lic. 

6 Cic. De Or. 3. 107; Or. 46; Tusc. 2. 9; Quint. 
12. 2. 25; D.L. 5. 3. 


7 Borneque, Les Déclamations et les Décla- 
mateurs d’aprés Sénéque le Pére, p. 41, believes 
that theses were introduced by the Academics 
and Peripatetics. He suggests that Molo of 
Rhodes introduced controverstae to Rome. 

8 De Or. 3. 110; Tusc. 2. 9. 

9 DeOr.1.45f.; cf. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 2. 20. 

10 yon Armim, Dio von Prusa, p. 89; Kroll, 
Rhetorik, § 20. 
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the Peripatetic Critolaus, was also a bitter opponent of rhetoric,! and his hostility was 
perpetuated in the next generation by his pupil Diodorus.? It is thus extremely 
unlikely that there was any Academic or Peripatetic school of rhetoric at Rome before 
the time of Cicero’s youth, when Philo began to teach rhetoric. It should be added 
that we do not even know that Philo used the thesis. Cicero’s evidence indeed suggests 
that he kept his philosophy and his rhetoric apart, and in the latter followed tradi- 
tional methods, including controverstae. When we turn from the second to the early 
part of the first century B.c. we find more evidence. The oldest Latin treatises on 
rhetoric, Ad Herennium and De Inventione, both of which in all probability date from 
the second decade of the century, are artes, expositions of the Greek system of formal 
rhetoric, but are none the less closely connected with school teaching, and give us 
some hints as to the methods adopted. It is generally assumed that ad Herennium 
bears some relation to the teaching of Plotius Gallus and the Latint rhetores.4 Cicero, 
we know, was prevented from hearing Plotius,’ and in spite of the similarities between 
the two treatises, his De Inventione represents a somewhat different tradition of teach- 
ing, more Greek and more academic, than that of Ad Herennium. But, as the two trea- 
tises show, the thesis played no part, or at least no important part, in either tradition. 

Ad Herennium makes no mention of the thesis, under that name or any other. 
The absence of any such mention may not prove conclusively that theses were ex- 
cluded from the curriculum of the school whose teaching the treatise reflects, but it 
does indicate that if they were included they played a very minor part. On the other 
hand, controverstae and suasoriae were evidently practised; this is implied by the 
reference to the necessity of exercitatio in connexion with particular types of case,® 
and by the many themes referred to by way of example in the course of the treatise, 
which were clearly the subject of school declamation.’” 

Cicero’s De Inventione is at least conscious of the existence of thesis, though the 
word is not actually used. Near the beginning of the work Cicero introduces us to the 
distinction, unknown to Ad Herennium, between the general and the particular 
question. He quotes Hermagoras as having divided the subject-matter of rhetoric 
into causa and quaestio, the particular and the general, but he decisively rejects 
Hermagoras’ view. The quaestio (Oats), is, he says, outside the orator’s province and 
belongs to the philosopher.® If, as Quintilian says,? Cicero in De Inventione was only 
repeating what he had been taught, it is clear that the thesis had no place in the 
teaching of his masters. It should be remembered that these masters were the Greeks 
whom Crassus in De Oraiore praises as having more general culture than the Latin 
rhetoricians,’° and whom one would expect, if the tradition of the development from 
thesis to controversia is correct, to have kept up the older method. In fact it is clear 
that their method, no less than that of the Latin1 rhetores, was based on the contro- 
versta. For no doubt they made their pupils practise, and the nature of the practice 
can be inferred from the specimen cases, complete with treatment, given in book 2. 
All these are on particular rather than on general themes. Though some are without 
any specific historical or geographical setting, it may be said of them, as of the cases 
in Ad Herennium (some of which indeed coincide with those of De Inventione), that 
they belong to the class of Suetonius’ veteres controversiae. 
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* Marx, Ad Herennium, p. 147; Schanz- 
Hosius, Geschichte der rém. lit. i, p. 210; Gwynn, 
Roman Education, ch. 5. 


1 Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 2. 12; cf. Critolaus 
und dite Rhetorik in Philodemus, Rhet., ed. 
Sudhaus, suppl. 2 De Or. 1. 45. 

3 ‘instituit alio tempore rhetorum praecepta 5 Suet. Rhet. 2. © e.g. 2. 12. 
tradere, alio philosophorum’: Tusc. l.c. ‘apud 7 Marx, Ad Herennium, pp. 102 f. 
Philonem . . . etiam harum iam causarum [i.e. "2.8. 
particular as opposed to general questions] co- 10 De Or. 3. 94; cf. Suet. Rhet. 2. 
gnitio exercitatioque celebratur’: De Or. 3. 110. 


9 3. 6. 59. 
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That controversiae were debated in the Republican schools is confirmed by De 
Oratore. Crassus approves the practice of debating cases similar to those of the forum.' 
Cases involving the letter versus the spirit of the law were, we are told elsewhere in the 
work, a regular part of the school curriculum.? We are given an example of the sort 
of easy case that was set as an exercise to the young: ‘The law forbids a foreigner to 
ascend the walls; he does so and drives off the enemy. An action is brought against 
him.’3 If we can believe Cicero’s claim that he did not indulge in anachronism,‘ this. 
is evidence that the controversia was established at the dramatic date of the dialogue, 
g1 B.c. Even if we cannot trust Cicero not to introduce anachronisms, it is as least 
unlikely that, if the controversia was a recent innovation in 91 B.c., Cicero would not 
have given some indication to that effect in the course of the work. Apart from this 
negative evidence there is in a passage in book 3 an indication that the rhetorical 
schools of that date knew nothing of theses, where, speaking of ‘ancipites disputationes 
in quibus de universo genere in utramque partem disseri copiose licet’,S Cicero says 
that this type of exercise is now considered the peculiar property of the Academics 
and Peripatetics. Orators ought to have the power to speak on both sides on general 
questions, but the implication is that they have not got it. 

As Cicero grew older he moved a long way from the point of view of his early 
De Inventione. He came to hold not only that general questions were within the 
orator’s sphere, but that all questions could and should be related to them.® This 
development was the result of his own mature thought and study ; his training had 
been on different lines. He himself makes this clear in a letter of 54 B.c. His nephew 
was studying under a rhetorician called Paeonius, of whose methods Cicero did not 
altogether approve. His own method, he says, is paulo eruditius et Oerixwrepov (i.e. 
more concerned with general questions) ; that of Paeonius is described as declama- 
torium, and evidently involved declamation on quaestiones finitae. The young Cicero 
enjoyed this teaching, and his uncle did not like to intervene. He himself, he writes 
to the boy’s father, had been brought up on the method of Paeonius, and he hoped 
that his nephew would develop in the same way as he himself had done towards a 
broader outlook.? In the Brutus, too, he claims that his style was unique and that no 
one before him had been able to move from a specific question concerned with parti- 
cular persons and occasions to a question of a general nature.8 Whatever the justice 
of this claim, he could hardly have made it if theses had been not long before the staple 
of rhetorical education at Rome. 

It is clear from Cicero’s works that the thests had at best an insecure place in the 
rhetorical system of the day. Hermagoras had claimed it as part of the orator’s 
province,.but he and the rhetoricians who followed him did nothing to implement 
the claim.? Their books, as Charmadas the Academic pointed out, continued to deal 
with the small beer of technical rhetoric and ignored the great themes.'’° They made 


in terms much more appropriate to thesis, for 
commonplace always belonged to rhetoric, and 
in its second sense was confined to certain stock 
questions closely related to forensic practice. 
The confusion between the second type of com- 
monplace and thesis was cleared up when defini- 
tions of commonplace confined themselves to the 
first type. See Hermogenes (Rabe) 25. 13. 
© Id. 2. 134; Or. 45. 7 O.F. 3. 3. 4 


1 De Or. 1. 149. 2 Id. 1. 244. 

3 Id. 2. 100. 4 Id. 2. 8-9. 

5 Id. 3. 107. Cicero here classes such questions 
not as thesis but as commonplace. Common- 
places were conventionally divided into two 
classes: (i) disquisitions on the heinousness 
of certain notorious sins and sinners, and (ii) 
general questions which can be argued both 
ways, such as the credibility of witnesses and the 
desirability of believing rumours (Jnv. 2. 48). In 
the latter sense commonplace clearly borders on 
thesis. But in the passage of De Oratore in ques- 
tion Cicero seems to be guilty of a certain con- 
fusion. He speaks of this form of commonplace 


8 Brut. 322. Cf. Or. 45, where the outstanding 
orator who refers from the particular to the 
general is contrasted with the volgarts orator. 

9 See Throm, Die Thests, p. 95. 

10 De Or. 1. 85, 86. 
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no attempt to deal thoroughly with quaestiones infinitae ;' they merely mentioned 
them at the beginning of their text-books and claimed them for the orator, but did 
no more.? The average text-book on rhetoric, then, had virtually nothing to say about 
theses ; it may have mentioned them in connexion with an academic classification, 
but it gave no precepts for handling them. This mirum silentium, as Cicero calls it, is 
hardly explicable except on the assumption that theses were never to any important 
extent a part of rhetorical teaching. 

There is a partial exception to the silence in the Partitiones Oratoriae. This was 
written for the benefit of Cicero’s son, and professes to give the Academic theory of 
rhetoric.3 Here if anywhere we should expect to find something of the Oerixwrepov 
yevos. And in fact we do find some attempt to handle theses. There is a full analysis 
of the different types of quaestio infinita,* and specific directions as to the handling 
of this type of guaestio.s But they do not amount to much; we are merely told that 
the precepts for the quaestio finita will apply to the infinita. By far the greater part 
of the work covers, in a somewhat novel fashion, the familiar ground, and leaves us 
with the impression that the Academics, though they gave rather more attention to 
thesis than the non-philosophical rhetoricians, did not go far enough to make any 
significant change in rhetorical teaching. In any case Academic rhetoric, apart from 
its most distinguished adherent Cicero, had little influence. Much the same applies 
to the Topica, which similarly contains an analysis of different types of thesis, and some 
directions as to the topics for such questions.? The average rhetorician, as Trebatius 
found, was quite ignorant of the Aristotelian doctrine which the Topica professes to 
reproduce.8 

We have still to consider the evidence of Suetonius in the passage referred to at 
the beginning of this paper, a passage which stands somewhat apart from those of 
Seneca and Quintilian and introduces new considerations. After describing the intro- 
duction of rhetoric to Rome, Suetonius goes on: 


sed ratio docendi nec una omnibus nec singulis eadem semper fuit, quando uario 
modo quisque discipulos exercuerunt. nam et dicta praeclare per omnes figuras, 
per casus, et apologos aliter atque aliter exponere, et narrationes cum breuiter ac 
presse tum latius et uberius explicare consuerant; interdum Graecorum scripta 
conuertere, ac uiros illustres laudare uel uituperare; quaedam etiam ad usum 
communis uitae instituta tum utilia et necessaria tum perniciosa et superuacanea 
ostendere, saepe fabulis fidem firmare aut demere, quod genus Oéceis et dvacxevds 
et xaracxevds Graeci uocant ; donec sensim haec exoluerunt et ad controuersiam 
uentum est.® 


The exercises referred to by Suetonius are (i) a form of the chria, in which a 
memorable saying was ‘declined’ ;?° (ii) apologt or fables ; (iii) narrationes, stories from 
the poets or from history; (iv) translation from the Greek; (v) praise and blame of 
famous men ; (vi) theses, the discussion of general questions, with arguments for and 
against ; (vii) dvaoxevy and xataoxev7, discussions of the credibility of stories, poetical 
and historical. All these exercises, with the exception of translation, are included in 
the Progymnasmata of the later Greek rhetoricians Theon, Aphthonius, and pseudo- 

8 Id. 2-3. The analysis of theses in De Or. 
3- II1—19, similar to that in Part. Or. and Top., 
is awkwardly introduced and evidently not a 
part of accepted doctrine. 

9 Suet. Rhet.1.5. The text is that of Robinson, 
Paris, 1925. 


t ‘de altera parte dicendi [i.e. quaestiones in- 
finitae] mirum silentium est.’ De Or. 2. 78; 
Sihler in A.J.P. xxiii (1902), p. 290. 

2 De Or. 3. 110. The interpretation of this 
passage is notoriously difficult, but there is little 
doubt that the rhetoricians are referred to in this 


sentence. 7° See Quint. I. 9. 4, 5, with Colson’s notes. 
3 Part.Or.139. * Id. 61-7. § Id. 9; 68. For an example of this sort of chria see Diomedes 
© Kroll, Rhetorik, § 24. 7 Top. 87-90. (Keil) 1, p. 310. 
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Hermogenes. They are also found, with the same exception, in Quintilian’s account 
of the preliminary studies of the orator at the end of his first book and the beginning 
of his second. The chria and the fable are assigned by him to the grammaticus ; 
narrationes he would have shared by the grammaticus and the rhetor; while the last 
three exercises in Suetonius’ list he assigns to the rhetor." 

In Quintilian’s day the rhetorical schools, at any rate the Latin ones, had aban- 
doned such exercises and concentrated on declamation.? Subjects which once formed 
the first stage of the rhetorical education now formed the final stages in the school 
of literature.4 Thus the progymnasmata had become concentrated in the hands of 
the grammaticus and had become obsolete in the rhetorical schools. In view of the 
fact that the progymnasmata were apparently flourishing in his day we can hardly 
suppose Suetonius to mean that they disappeared completely when the controversta 
came in. Presumably he refers to the same process that Quintilian describes, namely, 
the transference of these exercises from the rhetorical schools to the grammatict. 

The date at which the progymnasmata were established is not known, but perhaps 
the most likely date is the second century B.c.* Traces of some of them (though not 
of the thesis) have been found in Ad Herennium,5 and there seems no reason to doubt 
Suetonius’ evidence that they were used by some teachers in Republican Rome. But 
if our interpretation of Suetonius is right, they never occupied the whole of the 
rhetorician’s syllabus: they were always preliminary to declamation, which later 
pushed them out of the curriculum. In any case the thests, with which we are con- 
cerned, was only one of a number of progymnastic exercises, seven in Quintilian’s list, 
more in those of the Greek progymnasmatists, so that it could never have played a 
very important part. Indeed, I am inclined to doubt whether the progymnasmata were 
ever at all firmly established in Republican Rome. They were designed as a system, 
and in the early days at Rome there was nothing in the nature of an educational 
system.® They must often have been squeezed out owing to premature specialization, 
which was not unknown in Cicero’s day as well as in Quintilian’s. Cicero’s nephew 
was declaiming under Paeonius at the age of thirteen, shortly after having left the 
charge of the grammarian Tyrannio.”? There could have been little opportunity in his 
case for a course in the progymnasmata. 

It seems, then, that the thests had at best a very limited place in Republican teach- 
ing. It was probably used by some teachers as a progymnastic exercise. Apart from 
that the Republican evidence suggests that, so far from there having been a develop- 
ment from thesis to controversia, the controversia was an established method of educa- 
tion from the earliest days of Roman rhetoric. The thesis probably played some part 
in the teaching of the Academics, when their old attitude of hostility towards rhetoric 
was abandoned, but Partitiones Oratoriae shows what a small part it played even with 
them. How then, it may be asked, did the misconceptions of Seneca and Quintilian 
arise? Seneca perhaps is not an altogether reliable authority for matters outside his 
experience. He came from Spain; between him and Cicero were the civil wars, and 
the rhetoricians of his generation had little contact with earlier traditions. Quintilian 
with his wide knowledge of rhetorical history ought to be reliable, but he quotes no 
authority, and he may have been misled by trusting to prevailing belief. The pre- 
vailing belief may have been due in part to the influence of the Ciceronian theory 
that all particular questions can be referred to general questions. The latter, according 
to this view, are prior logically, and this supposed logical priority may have given 

4 See Barwick in Hermes, |xiii (1928), p. 283; 
P.W., s.v. ‘Theon’. 

5 Marx, Ad Herennium, pp. 110 f. 

© Suet. Rhet. 1. 5; Gramm. 4. 

7 O.F. 3. 3. 43 2. 4. 2. 


' Chria, Quint. l.c.; apologt, i. 9. 2; narra- 
tiones, 1. 9. 6; 2. 4. 2 f.; praise and blame, 2. 4. 20; 
theses, 2. 4. 24; avacxevy and xaracxevy 2. 4. 18. 

2 Quint. 2. 1. rf. 

3 Quint. 2. 1. 3. 
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rise to the belief in their historical priority. Moreover, Cicero had held the view that 
the discussion of general questions had formed part of the original all-embracing 
oratorical education: ‘apud antiquos erat eorum a quibus omnis de rebus forensibus 
dicendi ratio et copia petebatur’.' Cicero’s antiqui belong to the days before Socrates, 
with whom the breach between philosophy and rhetoric is alleged to have begun.? 
This tendentious interpretation may be the origin of the passages in Seneca and 
Quintilian with which we are concerned. Perhaps, too, they owe something to the 
familiar tendency to idealize the past. The schoolmasters were bewailing the spread 
of early specialization. Believing in the virtues of a general education, they fostered 
the legend that it was by such an education that the great orators of the past had been 
formed.* The legend was the more readily believed at a time when the energies of 
masters and pupils alike were absorbed by frivolous declamations and there was a 
general feeling abroad that oratory had declined. 
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' De Oratore 3. 107. 2 Id. 3. 60-1. 

3 In Quintilian’s day the Greek rhetoricians 
were better in this respect than the Latin, but 
his complaints are echoed by Theon, probably 


his contemporary: Prog. 1. 

* There was, of course, truth in this, but the 
old general education was obtained outside the 
rhetorical schools, not inside them. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ARISTOPHANES 
Wasps, 1490-2 


Di. mrnace. Dpvviyos ws tis dAékrwp— 
Sa. taxa BadAnoes. 
Di. oxddos obpavidv y’ éxrAakxrilwv. 


1490 mrjoce| mAjoce Bentl. 1491 BadAjon R: BadAjoe Dind. 


So Hall and Geldart’s text and critical note. The latter needs a correction and an 
addition : R gives BaAAnon (so, too, 2®, which has BaAAjon : avi rob BANOjon—vixn Ojon) ; 
y is found only in B and the Aldine edition, R and V omit it. 

What is the object of BadAjoers? Van Leeuwen? says ‘mente suppl. pe’, which 
seems to me inconsequent if not nonsensical. Starkie, printing a dash after the word, 
notes ‘as the sentence is interrupted by Philocleon, it is impossible to know what was 
meant to be the object of this verb’. This does not seem very satisfactory. Rogers 
apparently takes the verb as used absolutely and translates ‘you'll strike by and by’. 
Coulon, not unnaturally dissatisfied with these explanations, reads BaAAjoe. and 
translates ‘tu vas te faire lapider’, adding a note ‘on jetait des pierres aux fous; cf. 
Oiseaux 524’. Starkie also mentions this possibility and attributes its origin to the 
scholiast—wrongly, for the gloss vuxnOjon shows that the scholiast did not take BaAAnon 
as meaning ‘will be pelted as a madman’. In any case all this is very far-fetched. 
And there is a further point: the strange future active, BaAAjow, is found elsewhere 
only at line 222 of this same play and nowhere else in Greek. It is therefore rash to 
postulate an entirely unparalleled middle form of this, and that, too, in a passive 
sense. Had he intended this meaning Aristophanes would surely have written 
BAnOyjoer. 

Now the ye of |. 1492, uncritically accepted by the Oxford text, is highly suspicious. 
Starkie calls it ‘mere surplusage’, and Meineke was apparently so moved by its un- 
suitability to the passage that he strangely suggested reading ovpaviay (‘kicking my 
leg up like a ball’). Further, the scribe of B and the editor of the Aldine had, some- 
times together and sometimes independently, a keen eye for the unmetrical and not 
much conscience in emendation ; as a result of which they were in the habit of slipping 
in a ye if by that means they could mend a piece of faulty metre. B did so possibly 
at Vesp. 1029 and certainly at ib. 202 (where he was followed by Ald.), and Ald. did 
it at Ach. 294 and 1023. By reversing the order of the two words and reading ovpaviov 
oxéAos we can restore the metre without introducing ye. (Two opening dactyls in a 
dimeter anapaestic system are rare; but see Ar. Av. 403.) The same result is effected 
by van Leeuwen?, who gives BaAAnjaeis. | éxAaxrilw oxéAos odpavov. If we make either 
of these transpositions we can then write in the line above, without really altering 
the manuscripts’ reading, rdya BaAAjoe: o’, thus securing a much needed object for 
the active future. 


Acharnians, 1150-1 
Avripaxov rov PaxdSos trov Evyypadat Tov peAéwv moinryy, 
Ws pev aTAD Adyw, kaxds eLodr€cevev 6 Zevs. 
trav peAéwy R 
Editors have rightly criticized the meaning of vyypad7q (‘prose-writer’, “commis- 


sioner’) as unsuitable, and its form (-¢4 for -féa) as un-Attic. None, since Paley, has 
seen that the metre is at least suspect. In the corresponding line of the antistrophe 
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(1162) the foot answering to rov évyypad7 is x0” érepov. Never in all the aeolic lines 
of Aristophanes does a choriamb correspond with a third epitrite—though in one case, 
and in one (apparently indisputable) case only,! it does with a real diiamb. This is 
Lys. 326 = 340, where it is to be observed that the choriamb occurs in the strophe 
and the diiamb in the antistrophe. 

To remove the offending word, as Elmsley did, is merely arbitrary. How did it 
get there? Surely not as a gloss. And to write in its place rov péAeov (with 
R’s t&v pedéwv) is to introduce a fresh difficulty; for in post-Homeric Greek (and 
certainly in Aristophanes) péAeos does not mean ‘good-for-nothing’, but ‘unhappy’. 
The translation ‘the wretched poet of the songs’ sounds all right, because the English 
word ‘wretched’, unlike the Greek word péAeos, can mean ‘good-for-nothing’ as well 
as ‘unhappy’. Elmsley’s idea that there is a play upon the words pédos and pédeos is 
not strengthened by an appeal to Antiphanes fr. 209, 


ot viv 5€ KusodmAeKTa Kai Kpnvaia Kal 
> / / , , 
av@eoirorata péAea peA€ots dvdpacw 
~ > / > / / 
mrovovow EeumdAéKovtes aAAdTpia peAn, 


where Kock notes: ‘uéAea epitheton est, non substantivum’. True, the exact meaning 
and construction of this passage is obscure; but wéAea = ‘songs’ would certainly be 
odd, particularly with the normal form péAv in the next line. 

The notion—derived from the scholia—of Starkie and the Oxford editors that 
Evyypagéa means ‘introducer <of a y%ydiopa to make personal attacks in comedy 
illegal>’ is too reminiscent of Lord Burleigh’s nod to demand serious criticism ; and 
passing over such unlikely emendations as Tyrrell’s rov Evpiavy we may say that it 
was Herwerden? who first shot a beam into the darkness by suggesting éuppadéa, 
‘botcher’—a word which is to be found in a scholium on Nub. 446, and can be illus- 
trated by a comparison with Aristophanes’ own paxvocvpparrddns in Ran. 842. But 
even if we accept it, as I feel we should, two difficulties remain : (1) unless we believe 
Rogers’s strange theory that the article is omitted ‘by way of contempt’, we must 
have a tov before it, and for this there is no room, (2) neither ‘botcher, the poet of 
songs’ (reading £uppadéa, tov peAewy zrornryv), nor ‘botcher of the songs, poet’ (reading 
€. T@v p., TounTHv), nor yet ‘botcher, poet of the songs’ (€., 7dv p. 7.) is satisfactory. 

Now fuppadeds peAdwv is not a simple expression, and what better word could a 
glossator use wherewith to explain it than zounryjs? I suggest, therefore, that we 
regard zownryv as an intrusive gloss and, with a little rearrangement of words, read 


Avripaxov, tov Paxddos, tov peAdwv Evppadéa v — — 


For the missing bacchius we might read zovnpév in the sense of ‘rubbishy’—the sense 
peA€wv was supposed to have but has not. Compare Nub. 542 zovnpa oxwppara. If 
Evppagéa movnpav was in the original and zounrjy appeared in the margin a scribe 
might well have taken what was meant for a gloss as a correction and so substituted 
mownTnv for the not very dissimilar in form zovnpév. 


M. PLATNAUER. 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, 


OXFORD. 


1 Most modern editors accept Porson’s Sef 7+ sew ov-, 1. 632). Another doubtful place is Nub. 
Adyew for MSS.\Aéyew ri SeZat Vesp.527(= -xovoa- 955 = 1030. 
2 Vindtctae aristophaneae, p. 15. 
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THE LAW OF LIBEL AT ROME! 


THE development of the law of libel at Rome during the second and first centuries 
B.C. is important for an understanding of the changing attitude on the part of society 
towards public criticism. This article attempts to trace the development from 
Naevius to Augustus, by bringing together the scattered references in our literary 
and legal sources, and, by setting them in their historical perspective, to make the 
attitude of society towards criticism more easily discernible. 

According to Cicero the Twelve Tables made the singers and authors of slanderous 
songs liable to the death penalty. The words are as follows: ‘nostrae contra duodecim 
tabulae cum perpaucas res capite sanxerunt, in his hanc quoque sanciendam puta- 
verunt, si quis occentavisset sive carmen condidisset, quod infamiam faceret flagi- 
tiumve alteri’.2 Cicero’s statement has been challenged by scholars, who maintain 
that the Twelve Tables spoke only of magical spells and incantations,*? and that 
Cicero and Horace mistakenly supposed that they were ‘malicious songs’.* E. Fraenkel 
rejected this theory, and he has been followed by Jolowicz® and Momigliano.? 
Fraenkel’s arguments are, in the present writer’s opinion, cogent and convincing ; he 
shows that Cicero’s words st guts . . . flagittumve altert are probably a direct quotation 
from the Tables; that sive carmen condidisset cannot be taken as an explanation of 
occentavisset ;° that occentare is not a synonym for imcentare and does not mean the 
same thing ;? and that in the society of the fifth century such a law was understandable 
and necessary.'° In these circumstances he sees no reason to doubt the truth of 
Cicero’s words and Cicero’s understanding of them. It is in any case a priort most 
improbable that Cicero, one of the leading legal figures of his time, who had in his 
boyhood learnt the Tables by heart," should have completely misunderstood the 
meaning of this law, and that in this misunderstanding he should have been joined 
by the whole legal fraternity of his time; and that the jurists should have been so 
deceived as to the true meaning of occentare as to define it as quod nunc convictum 


fecerit dicomus.*? 














! I am indebted to Professor F. E. Adcock, 
who read this article and made many suggestions 
and corrections. 

2 De Rep. 4. 11; cf. Tusc. 4. 4. I deal very 
briefly with this problem, since the arguments on 
both sides are admirably summarized by Brecht, 
P.W. s.v. ‘Occentatio’, cols. 1752-60; cf. Ricco- 
bono, Fontes iuris Romani antejustiniani, i, 
Pp. 52-3. 

3 Horace, Sat. 2. 1. 82; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 28. 
17: ‘quid? non et legum ipsarum in duodecim 
tabulis verba sunt: qui fruges excantassit, et 
alibi: qui malum carmen incantassit ?’ 

4 Huvelin, Mélanges Appleton, 1903, pp. 
475 ff.; Maschke in Studien zur Erlduterung des 
biirgerlichen Rechts, 10. Heft, 1903, pp. 11 ff.; 
Beckmann, Zaubereit und Recht in Roms Frithzett ; 
Pugliesi, Studi sull’ ‘iniuria’, pp. 22 ff. Cf. also 
L. Robinson, Freedom of Speech in the Roman 
Republic, pp. 3 ff. 

5 Gnomon, 1925, pp. 185 ff. 

© Historical Introduction to the Study of Roman 
Law, 1932, p. 175. 


7 ].R.S. xxxii, 1942, p. 121. 

8 Cf. also Stolz—Schmalz, Lateinische Gram- 
maltk, 1926, p. 779, para. 344; and cf. p. 677, 
para. 250. 

9 For a discussion of the meaning of occentare 
see also Usener, Rh. Mus. lvi, 1901, p. 3; Hen- 
drickson, Class. Phil. xx, 1923, pp. 289-308; 
Hermes, |xi, 1926, pp. 79-86. 

10 Against the suggestion that Augustine has 
changed the Ciceronian text see Fraenkel, op. 
cit., pp. 189 ff. Robinson’s suggestion, op. cit., 
p. 3, that quod infamiam faceret has been added 
to explain carmen condidisset is per se most un- 
satisfactory, because carmen alone would require 
further definition in the original law. On her 
interpretation it must have read malum carmen 
(cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 18. 17), and there is no 
point in anyone’ deleting malum to substitute 
quod infamiam faceret. It De Legibus 2. 59. 

12 Festus 181 M. See Fraenkel, loc. cit., p. 193. 
T. Frank, A.jJ.P. xviii, 1927, p. 108, rejects 
Fraenkel’s interpretation ; but it cannot be said 
that he shows any reason for the rejection. 
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With one possible exception the law does not seem to have been operative in the 
period under consideration. The exception is Naevius, and the importance of his case 
for our purpose requires that it be examined. We are told by Gellius' that Naevius 
wrote two plays in prison whither he had been committed ‘ob assiduam maledicentiam 
et probra in principes civitatis de Graecorum more dicta’. The only extant example 
of such criticism is quoted by Gellius,? which he tells us referred to Scipio Africanus. 
The reference is oblique, since Scipio is not mentioned by name. Some scholars‘ 
maintain that his well-known line on the Metelli—Fato Metelli Romae fiunt consules— 
is a senarius from one of his comedies, but against this Marmorale raises certain 
objections,5 and holds it to be a saturnian line from his Bellum Punicum. 

On what charge was Naevius imprisoned? Marx,® following Niebuhr, thought that 
he was held in dibera custodia; Marmorale? supposes that Q. Metellus, in 205 B.c. 
dictator comitiorum causa dictus, exercised his arbitrium, and claiming that Naevius 
had brought his authority into disrepute by his attacks on him, had him thrown into 
prison through his power of coercitio. Frank® believed that the law of the Twelve 
Tables was, under the stress of war, invoked for political purposes and twisted from 
its proper sense of ‘magical incantations’ to cover the case of slander. We must 
remember that, the formal play being new to Rome, there was no legislation for its 
proper conduct, nor, until this moment, any need of such. Naevius’ introduction of 
oblique criticisms of the governing class introduced an element into the play which 
must have displeased an aristocracy that believed itself immune from criticism except 
from one of its number. It is not surprising that his victims looked for some legal 
means of silencing him. Before we attempt to decide by what authority he was com- 
mitted to prison we must reflect on two important facts: first, that the tradition 
nowhere suggests that Naevius was helped in his difficulties by his noble friends. Yet 
if his enemies had behaved in an unconstitutional manner, such help would surely 
have been forthcoming; and the presumption is that his enemies had the law on 
their side. Secondly, Naevius seems to have been the first and the last Rorhan 
dramatist known to have indulged in political criticism from the stage. The inference 
is that later dramatists feared the legal consequences of such conduct. Since there is 
no evidence of any law having been passed as an immediate consequence of Naevius’ 
behaviour, the inference is that the law was already in existence; and that law we 
may with Frank most reasonably identify with that of the Twelve Tables; which, 
while it had not been framed to check criticism from the stage, could with some show 
of reason be interpreted to cover such criticism.’ 

?. @ 2 Id. 7. 8. 5. 


Gellius could compare Naevius to writers of 





3 Marmorale, Naevius Poeta, Catania, 1945, 
pp. 41-2, claims that the passage does not refer 
to Scipio Africanus but to his father or uncle. 
Kroll, Hermes, lxvi, p. 472, followed by Rostagni, 
La letteratura di Roma Republicana ed Augustea, 
P. 73, 0. 4, supposes that these verses are in 
praise of Scipio. Why Robinson, op. cit., p. 3, 
supposes they are mere rhymes composed round 
the camp fire I do not know. 

* Leo, Sat. Vers. 1905, p. 32; Fraenkel, in 
P. W. Supptbd. vi, s.v. ‘Naevius’, col. 623, who 
also refers to works by Marx and Jachmann, to 
which I have not access. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 57 ff. He contends that although 
Gellius says de Graecorum more, which suggests 
that he did name his victims, Cicero, De Rep. 
4. I1, seems to make it clear that he could not 
have done; and that although in a general way 


Greek comedy without being fairly accused of 
inaccuracy, yet the whole point of Cicero’s con- 
trast would be lost if, in fact, Naevius had 
named his victims ; but that if Naevius contented 
himself with subtle allusion and indirect criti- 
cism, much of which would have been lost to later 
generations, then Cicero’s contrast would be fair. 
Cf. Marmorale, op. cit., p. 40-41; Leo, Gesch. d. 
rém. Lit., p. 77; Fraenkel, ‘Naevius’, col. 623; 
Brecht, loc. cit., cols. 1760-1. 

© Ber. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. \xiii, 1911, 3. Heft, 
p. 71. 7 Op. cit., pp. 106-7. 

8 Op. cit., p. 109. He is followed by Robinson, 
op. cit., pp. 5-6; cf. Momigliano, op. cit., p. 122. 

® Cf. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 6-8; Momigliano, 
op. Cit., p. 123. 

10 Cf. Cuq in Dar.—Sagl. s.v. ‘iniuria’, p. 
519. The Law is here understood to refer to 
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The application of this law to dramatic criticism may have been intended as an 
ad hoc expedient to silence Naevius; but it could hardly be other than a legal prece- 
dent. Since it had not been challenged, the interpretation must stand for the future; 
which is what seems to have happened.! Naevius, so far as we know, had no successor 
in the field. Terence’s treatment of his critics in the prologues confirms this view: 
hé nowhere mentions them by name, and is careful to point out that they were the 
first to launch the attack.” If it be argued that the fact that they should dare to 
criticize each other at all militates against this view, the answer is twofold: first, it is 
suggested that the only law was that of the Twelve Tables; second, and more im- 
portant, its interpretation had been applied by political persons for political purposes ; 
and noble politicians could do things which others might not have the courage or the 
inclination to imitate. Probably neither Terence nor his opponents wished to remove 
the other from Rome ; and what might draw down the anger of a Metellus would pass 
unpunished from a Terence. They were careful; and they confined their criticisms to 
those on drama; for since the precedent stood, overfree criticism might annoy some 
nobles, who might foresee future danger to themselves. 

We next hear of criticism from the stage towards the end of the second century, 
when we learn that both Lucilius and Accius brought cases for damages against mime 
writers who had criticized them by name, and that Accius was awarded damages, 
Lucilius not. We note first that whereas under the Twelve Tables the offence was 
capital, now it is treated as ‘iniuria’ ;4 and that the mime writers are stated to have 
mentioned the poets by name. The defence in the case of Accius is that it is permissible 
to criticize fellow-dramatists. Clearly the situation has now changed; personal 
criticism from the stage makes the author liable to a suit for damages. This is exactly 
the situation envisaged in the Praetor’s Edict,’ which seems here to be modernizing 
the law of the Twelve Tables.° This part of the Edict would then be dated before 
these prosecutions, since otherwise there would have been no grounds for bringing 
the cases, there being no other law in existence making defamatory speech an iniuria. 
We may appreciate why the plaintiffs stressed the fact that they had been named, 











defamatory songs, not, as Frank held, to magical 
incantations. 

! We may compare this application of the law 
to a situation which did not exist at the time that 
the law was made with the extension of the whole 
body of the law of treason when the Princeps 
became identified with the State; though, when 
the original legislation (Leges Appuleta, Cornelia, 
Iulia) was passed, there was no Princeps. See 
below, pp. 173 f. 

2 Terence’s caution may, however, be due to 
the introduction of the law spoken of below. 

3 Rhet. ad Herenn. 1. 24: ‘Mimus quidam 
nominatim Accium poetam compellavit in 
scaena. cum eo Accius iniuriarum agit. hic 
nihil aliud defendit nisi licere nominare eum, 
cuius nomine scripta dentur agenda.’ 2. 13. 19: 
‘Caelius iudex absolvit iniuriarum eum, qui 
Lucilium poetam in scaena nominatim laeserat, 
P. Mucius eum, qui L. Accium poetam nomina- 
verat, condemnavit.’ 

* Cugq, loc. cit., p. 519, thinks these prosecu- 
tions, too, were made under the law of the 
Twelve Tables. 

5 Ulpian, Dig. 47. 10. 15. 25: ‘ne quid infamandi 


causa fiat. si quis adversus ea fecerit, prout 
quaeque res erit, animadvertam’; this is then 
explained by Ulpian, para. 27: ‘proinde quod- 
cumque quis fecerit vel dzxerit, ut alium infamet, 
erit actio iniuriarum. haec autem fere sunt, 
quae ad infamiam alicuius fiunt: . . . aut si 
carmen conscribat vel proponat vel cantet ali- 
quod, quod pudorem alicuius laedat’. Cf. also 
para. 2. Cf. Rhet. ad Herenn. 4. 35: ‘iniuriae 
sunt, quae aut pulsatione corpus (aut) convicio 
auris aut aliqua turpitudine vitam cuiuspiam 
violant’. 

© Cf. Cuq, op. cit., p. 519; Mommsen, Strafr., 
p. 795; Fraenkel, op. cit., pp. 192-4; Brecht, 
op. cit., col. 1762; Robinson, op. cit., p. 7, follow- 
ing a conjecture by Frank in an unpublished 
lecture, suggests that a specific law may have 
been passed, making criticism of anyone by name 
from the stage a case of imiurta. This seems 
unlikely; if there had been such a law, it is 
difficult to see how Caelius, even for political 
reasons (p. 6), could have failed to award 
Lucilius damages. But it might be possible to 
quibble one’s way out under the generality of the 
Edict. 
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when we remember what Paulus! says of cases where the victim was not named. This 
attempt to adjust the law to the requirements of the day was natural; the growing 
popularity of the mime and the Atellane farce with their freer traditions and the 
general development of society would make some modernization of the law a necessity. 
‘It is not yet as detailed as it became under the later Republic, when criticism of all 
‘kinds, both spoken and written, had become an important element in political life ; 
for the moment it was sufficient to protect a man’s good name by this general edict, 
ibringing all words and actions which defamed another under the scope of tmturia.? 
It is interesting to note the defence in the case of Accius; it may possibly be that the 
mime writer was basing his defence on the precedent of Terence and his critics.3 
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The First Century B.c. 

By the end of the second century books and pamphlets were becoming commoner. 
Hitherto the reading public had been largely confined to the educated classes, the 
men most nearly concerned with government: criticism, to reach the public, must be 
by word, i.e. from the stage. From the government’s point of view, therefore, there 
was a sharp distinction between the spoken and the written word. The treatment 
meted out to Naevius was an example of censorship, to prevent criticism of the 
governing class. Had the written word at that time had a wide circulation it, too, 
would certainly have come under the government’s surveillance; but owing to the 
restricted circulation of written works and the ordinary Roman’s lack of interest in 
politics political pamphlets were not written and hence no precautions were neces- 
sary. This distinction between the written and the spoken word is well seen in the 
case of Lucilius, who could bring an action against a mime writer, while at the same 
time in his satires he criticized many of the nobles themselves.* But with the growth 
of individualism in politics and the emergence of the Populares, to whom the traditions 
of the past meant little, no means of discrediting an opponent were left untried ; and 
among these means were pamphlets, lampoons, epigrams, and the like.5 This pre- 
sented a problem all the more difficult because the bitterness of party politics in- 
creased the mutual vituperation. So long as neither side was dominant, both sides 
indulged in it; but with the dictatorship of Sulla, which was in fact the dictatorship 
of the nobles, the opposition was crushed and silenced. 
tudex, as the cases under discussion prove. Cf, 
Gaius 3. 224. See Wenger in P.W., s.v. ‘reci- 
peratio’, cols. 429-31; Steinwenter s.v. ‘iniuria’, 


t Dig. 47. 10.6. This belongs to a later period, 
butgshows the difficulty which a plaintiff would 
have in such circumstances. 





2 Lejay, Cuvres d’Horace, Satires, p. 267, 
speaks of the words zmturitarum egit in the Rhet. 
ad Herenn. as an anachronism, but in what sense 
he does not explain. If he means that it was an 
inturia at the time the Rhet. was written, but 
not in the time of Accius and Lucilius, he still 
has to show when it became imiuria. But on 
p. 286 he suggests that it was not until after the 
time of the Rhet. that criticism became an 
iniuria. In that case we can only congratulate 
the author of the Rhet. for his prescience in fore- 
seeing the later development of Roman law. 
His statement that cases of iniuria went before 
reciperatores is not wholly true. According to 
Gellius, 20. 1. 13, they did (though we should 
note that this is physical zmzurza; when defama- 
tion became an imturia, it may have been felt 
that in some cases at any rate a single zudex 
would be better able to decide the issue); but 
certain cases could and did come before a single 





col. 1557; Cuq, loc. cit., p. 523, n. 2; Girard, 
Manuel élémentaire de droit romain, p. 1009, n. 4. 

3 Unless, as was suggested above, the law 
came first. 

* Frank, loc. cit., p. 109, fails to see this 
important distinction: in discussing the case of 
Naevius he talks of the liberty to criticize being 
highly valued at Rome, and then quotes as 
examples Lucilius, Catullus, Calvus, etc. Ex- 
amples from the first century are little help in 
dealing with Naevius, since social customs change 
in 150 years. But, more important, the written 
word is not necessarily on the same footing as the 
spoken, as the case of Lucilius shows. Cf. Robin- 
son, op. cit., p. 27. 

5 For the increasing importance of the written 
word cf. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 794; v. Premer- 
stein in P.W., s.v. ‘libellus’, col. 29; Pfaff, s.v. 
‘liber’, col. 62. 
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We cannot be certain of the details of Sulla’s legislation de iniuriis and de maiestate ; 
nor can we be certain that either or both of these pieces of legislation dealt with libel ; 
in fact, the consensus of opinion among most scholars is that Sulla did not touch 
upon the subject. The question is of such importance for our purpose that a re- 
examination of the evidence may be excused. The evidence for the application to 
libel of the /ex de imiuris is to be found in Ulpian,' the full text of which runs as 
follows : 


Lex Cornelia [de iniuriis] competit ei, qui iniuriarum agere volet ob eam rem, quod 
se pulsatum verberatumve domumve suam vi introitam esse dicat. . . . sed Sabinus 
in adsessorio etiam praetores exemplum legis secuturos ait: et ita res se habet. 
Si quis librum ad infamiam alicuius pertinentem scripserit, composuerit, ediderit 
dolove malo fecerit, quo quid eorum fieret, etiamsi alterius nomine ediderit vel sine 
nomine, uti de ea re agere liceret et, si condemnatus sit qui id fecit, intestabilis 
ex lege esse iubetur. Eadem poena ex senatus consulto tenetur etiam is, qui 
émvypdpara aliudve quid sine scriptura in notam aliquorum produxerit : item qui 
emendum vendendumve curaverit. 


The first difficulty in this passage is to explain the construction of uti de ea re agere 
liceret. On what is this clause dependent? Levy? thinks there is a lacuna, and that 
the words <senatus consulto cautum est> have fallen out before uts de ea re, that ex lege 
should be read before agere and deleted after intestabilis.3 We will deal below* with 
the consequences of these drastic changes to the interpretation ; but we may say that 
it is an unnecessarily elaborate addition to a text which shows no signs of a lacuna, 
and that if a verb were thought necessary to introduce the uti clause, cautum est or 
permissum est would be sufficient. To introduce senatus consulto is to prejudice the 
point of debate. But is any verb necessary? If the sentence be read in conjunction 
with the previous one, a sound Latin construction emerges, which gives perfectly 
good sense: ‘Sed Sabinus . . . etiam praetores exemplum legis secuturos ait: et ita 
res se habet: si quis librum . . . ediderit, . . . uti de ea re agere liceret... .’ The uti 
clause runs perfectly naturally after the tta res se habet, gives good sense, and makes 
any addition to the text unnecessary. For that reason it is greatly to be preferred to 
the elaborate alterations favoured by Levy.5 

The next step is to identify the /ex. Down to this point the only /ex whose influence 
Ulpian has discussed is the lex Cornel1a, which has been referred to as lex Cornelia, 
hac lege (para. 8), and simply legis (para. 9). In the context it is difficult to see how 
the Jex referred to can be any other than the lex Cornelia; were it some other law, he 
would as certainly have mentioned its name as he did that of the lex Cornelia earlier 
in the passage ; and since for his purpose it is necessary to know what law prescribes 
this punishment, it is a reasonable inference that the law is the lex Cornelia.§ 

We may now consider Levy’s interpretation of the passage, which is accepted 
by Momigliano.” His contention is that the lex Cornelia dealt only with cases where a 
man was pulsatus verberatusve or whose house was vi introitam.® A senatus consultum 


P.W., s.v. ‘intestabilis’, col. 1729; Brecht, loc. 
cit., col. 1760; Robinson, op. cit., pp. 53-4, 
59, n. 16. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 800 and n. 3, 
refers lege to the Twelve Tables. He refers also 
to Ulpian, Dig. 28. 1. 18. 1. For a criticism of 
Mommsen on this point, see below, p. 174. Cf. 
Levy, loc. cit., p. 287, n. 1. Robinson, op. cit., 
p. 51 and n. 58, wrongly says that Mommsen 
identifies the lex with the lex Cornelia. 

7 Op. cit., p. 123. 

8 Dig. 47. 10. 5, preface. 


t Dig. 47. 10. 5.8 ff. The text and punctuation 
are Mommsen’s, revised by Krueger. 

2Z. Sav. Stift. rom. Abt. 1. 19. 30, p. 286, 
adopting a restoration by Lenel, to whose work 
I have not access. 

3 He is here following a suggestion by Ferrini. 

+ See below, pp. 173-4. 

5 The objections to moving ex lege from its 
present position in the textis stated below, p. 174. 

6 Cf. Levy, loc. cit., p. 287; Pfaff, loc. cit., 
col.62; v. Premerstein, loc. cit., col. 29; Manigk, 
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then extended the scope of the lex Cornelia to include cases of carmina famosa, which 
thus became objects of public as well as private lawsuits; and the senatus consultum 
added as a novelty the penalty of intestabilitas.! His reason for following Ferrini 
in moving ex lege from its present position in the text is that since, even before the 
passage of the senatus consultum, it was possible to bring a case of defamation under 
the Edict, the senatus consultum must have done something more, and he concludes 
that to be the addition of carmina famosa among the indictable offences under the 
Lex Cornelia. 

In general one wonders whether the Senate would have set about their task in 
such a way ; it was perfectly competent for the Senate to lay down detailed regulations 
with respect to carmina famosa without having to resort to the inclusion within the 
Lex Cornelia of a new category of offences, for which is then added a penalty unknown 
to the /ex.2, Such a suggestion is in itself unconvincing, the more so when we remem- 
ber that the senatus consultum in this passage has been added by Levy himself. 

But an examination of the passage in Digest, 28. 1. 18. 1 shows that it does not 
support Levy’s argument. It reads as follows: ‘si quis ob carmen famosum damnetur, 
senatus consulto expressum est, ut intestabilis sit.’ Here we come to a point of 
confusion in Mommsen’s and Levy’s minds; they have arbitrarily identified /zber with 
carmen, and assumed that what is said of the one necessarily refers also to the other ; 
that in law and common usage /1ber and carmen were interchangeable. In fact this 
was not so; liber, libellus, and carmen were clearly defined ideas, libellus and carmen 
in their scope at first approximating to one another and hence tending to come under 
the same regulations, liber being different in quality; though eventually, as Ulpian 
tells us, they were all punished similarly. Carmen was a short composition intended 
to be sung or spoken, even though for its propagation it might be written down; the 
carmina sung at Caesar’s triumph afford us an example of their essential nature.* 
Libellus was a short written composition, of probably not more than one or two 
sentences, which could be handed round or left lying about for someone to pick up.5 
Liber, on the other hand, denoted a written composition of greater length, intended 
to be read rather than spoken, a book or a large pamphlet, such as Varro’s Trikaranos 
or Caesar’s Anticato.© When both l1br1 and libelli were treated similarly under the 
law, both words came to be used of written compositions of greater or less length. 

The senatus consultum mentioned by Ulpian, Dig. 28. 1. 18. 1, is dealing with 
carmen famosum, and is distinct from the regulation dealing with liber. And this 
exactly agrees with the passage of Ulpian under discussion, where, having dealt with 
liber famosus he proceeds: ‘eadem poena ex senatus consulto tenetur etiam is, qui 
emvypappata aliudve quid sine scriptura in notam alicuius produxerit ; item qui emen- 
dum vendendumve curaverit.’? This is the same senatus consultum as the one men- 


? He refers, as does Mommsen, to Dig. 47. 10. 
5. 1oand 28. 1. 18. 1. I coin the word intestabilitas 
for convenience. 

2 According to Levy, loc. cit. One might 
reasonably ask why the s.c. mentioned in the 
next sentence did not merely add epigrams, etc., 
to the Lex Cornelia. 

3 Momigliano, op. cit., p. 123, surely goes too 
far in saying that the passage ‘is certainly post- 
Sullan’, referring for proof to Levy. 

* Suet. Julius 80. 2. Note the words used by 
Ulpian in relation to carmen, Dig. 47. 15. 27: 
conscribat, proponat, cantet. Cf. Fraenkel, loc. 
cit., p. 192. 

5 Cf. the examples of libellus in Suet. Julius 80. 


2: ‘bonum factum: ne quis senatori novo curiam 
monstrare velit!’ and Vutellius 14. 4: ‘statim 
libel luspropositus est, et Chaldaeos dicere, bonum 
factum, ne Vitellius Germanicus intra eundem 
Kalendarum diem usquam esset.’ Cf. Augustus 
55: ‘etiam sparsos de se in curia famosos libellos 
nec expavit....’ The fact that Suetonius could 
quote /ibellt shows that they could be memorized 
and passed by word of mouth. 

© Note the words used by Ulpian, loc. cit.: 
scripserit, composuerit, ediderit, and contrast 
them with the words used (cf. n. 4 above) with 
respect to carmen. | 

7 The last clause shows the distinction be- 
tween liber and the other forms of composition; 
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tioned in Dig. 28. 1. 18. 1, and is concerned with possible sources of libel or slander 
other than the /iber. Whatever, then, is the answer to the problem of the previous 
sentence in Ulpian, Levy’s solution is no solution; his identification of the senatus 
consultum with this regulation relating to /zber is wrong, and Ulpian nowhere gives 
the impression that /1br1 were dealt with by a s.c.' He has therefore no authority for 
his unnecessarily drastic addition to the text. 

We may now return to the text of Ulpian as it stands. The first point that strikes 
one is the clearly intended contrast between ‘intestabilis ex lege esse iubetur’ and 
‘eadem poena ex senatus consulto tenetur’ etc. The law prescribed the penalty in the 
one case, a s.c. in the other; to move ex lege from its present position? is to destroy 
the antithesis intended by Ulpian. Ulpian’s point is this: Sabinus says that the 
praetors also were going to follow the example of the law, which provides that if 
anyone writes a libellous work, etc., the victim may bring an action before the 
praetor, and if the author is convicted the praetor will impose the penalty of tntesta- 
bilitas in the same way as the Lex Cornelia does. The exemplum might be one of two 
things: either the praetor follows the example of the /ex in allowing a suit for imiurta 
in case of a libellous publication, and imposing the same penalty as that prescribed 
by the /ex ; or the praetor follows the example of the /ex in the penalty he prescribes, 
a penalty in the dex prescribed only for physical injury, but extended by the praetor 
to include this imiuria verbis. But the second interpretation has two drawbacks: 
first, it leaves uti de ea re agere liceret without any real significance in the passage ; 
it would have been sufficient to say that anyone convicted of a libellous publication 
would be punished by imntestabilitas if a libellous publication had been an accepted 
basis of prosecution. The right to bring a suit under such circumstances is clearly 
stated by Ulpian to be one of the consequences of the praetor’s following the exem- 
plum legis. And second, it would make the contrast between intestabilis ex lege and 
eadem poena ex s.c. very artificial: the s.c. laid down specifically that anyone accused 
of perpetrating epigrams, etc., if found guilty, was to be punished by intestabtlttas ; 
but the /ex would not have laid down any such thing with respect to libri famost; 
in fact, it would not have dealt with the subject ; ex lege would mean ‘following the 
example of the law in the choice of penalty’, while ex s.c. would mean ‘in accordance 
with a s.c.’. For these reasons the first interpretation, which is the more natural 
understanding of the passage, is far preferable. And if it be argued that suits could be 
brought before the praetor for libellous writings, regardless of the Lex Cornelta,’ the 
answer is simple : the concept of what was later called iniuria verbis was in process of 
development, and its scope was being broadened with the development of society. We 
have seen in the cases of Lucilius and Accius that there was not unanimity as to what 
constituted abuse from the stage; that, in other words, the law protecting the 
individual was very general and depended on the interpretation of the judge. The 
same general law was still the only protection ; and by now a fresh source of defama- 
tion had developed, namely a written work. Sulla dealt specifically with this source 
Tables for libellous writings. This is his attempt 


to harmonize the apparently contradictory state- 
ments of Ulpian. 


even though they are defined as sine scriptura, 
yet a penalty is laid down for anyone responsible 
for their purchase or sale; the point being that 
although to achieve their effect they are spoken 2 Its removal to a position next to agere is, of 
rather than read, yet they could be published— __ course, pointless unless one had the addition of 
just as any song or book of jokes—in order to ex s.c. cautum est ; but in itself its removal is bad, 
reach a greater audience. Note produxerit= as destroying the antithesis. Krueger conjec- 
‘publicized’ not ‘published’. tures esse ea lege; if this were accepted, it would 
! Mommsen, op. cit., p. 800 and n. 3, identified clinch the matter. 

the lege with the Twelve Tables, and the s.c. as 3 As Ferrini, quoted by Levy, says, in defence 
one probably passed about A.D. 12 under Augus- of his moving ex lege to agere ; see Levy, loc. cit., 
tus, which revived the penalties prescribed in the __p. 286, n. 2. 
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of attack on the aristocracy, and the praetors decided to follow Sulla’s regulation 
since the Edict was not in conflict with it; and it provided the praetors with an 
exemplum for their guidance. A further development was made by the s.c., which 
extended the scope by explicit mention of epigrams, etc. ; Sulla’s law had dealt only 
with /1br1, the first manifestation of this form of attack ; the growth of other forms of 
attack provoked finally the s.c. The actual words used by Ulpian in this passage are 
very probably not the actual words of the Lex Cornelia but the legal phraseology of 
Ulpian’s time; but it reflects the scope of the Lex Cornelia on this matter. 

If it is difficult to be certain about Sulla’s law de iniurits, it is impossible to do 
more than hazard a conjecture about his law de mazestate in respect of libel and slander. 
The only possible reference to a regulation by Sulla in his lex de matestate comes in 
a letter of Cicero to Appius Claudius as follows:' ‘De ambitu vero quid interest’, 
inquis, ‘an de maiestate? Ad rem nihil; alterum enim non attigisti, alterum auxisti. 
tVerum tamen est maiestas, etsi Sulla voluit, ne in quemvis impune declamari 
liceret ; ambitus vero ita apertam vim habet ut aut accusetur improbe aut defenda- 
tur.’ The corrupt nature of the text makes precision impossible; but the general 
argument runs as follows: ‘You ask what is the difference between prosecution for 
ambitus and for matestas. In one sense none; but on the other hand maiestas is[?], 
even though Sulla wanted it (defined thus), that a person should not be able to make 
a public speech against any (= every) one with impunity. The scope of ambitus, 
on the other hand, is crystal clear.’ The contrast in Cicero’s mind is between the 
uncertainty or obscurity of matestas and the clarity of ambitus ; some word, therefore, 
meaning ‘ambiguous’ or ‘obscure’ needs to be supplied.’ It is further clear that tha 
scope of mazestas is obscure in spite of Sulla’s wishes, and that he had tried to make 
frivolous prosecutions for maiestas punishable. Cicero seems to be pointing out to 
Appius that the advantage of a prosecution for ambitus is that, since its scope is so 
clear, the prosecutor must confine himself to the charge of ambitus ; whereas owing to 
the uncertainty of what constituted maiestas, one was liable to be the victim of a 
prosecution on ill-defined charges; and defence was correspondingly more difficult. 
Sulla wanted the definition of maiestas to be so precise that anyone bringing a flippant 
charge should be punishable. This he could have done by prescribing a penalty for 
anyone bringing a charge of maitestas not covered (presumably) by his lex de maiestate ; 

possible victims would then have been protected from public attacks (declamationes) 
made under the pretext of a charge of maiestas. This regulation may have been 
embodied in his lex de matestate. If it was, it failed of its purpose because his regula- 
tions with respect to maiestas were not accepted as the only occasions of the crime; 
the definition remained vague, and it was still open to a man to claim that his enemy 
‘de dignitate aut amplitudine aut potestate populi aliquid derogavisse’.1 However, 


' Ad Fam, 3. 11. 2. 

? Kibler in P.W.,s.v. ‘Maiestas’, col. 547, gives 
a very misleading impression of the scope of 
Sulla’s legislation on this point by giving a 
truncated version of this text with conjectural 
restorations. 

3 Professor A. H. McDonald has suggested 
‘varia [varium? but cf. Tyrrell and Purser, 2nd 
ed., ili, p. 236, ad loc.] tamen est maiestas’, etc. 
This would give a perfectly satisfactory meaning, 
with the added advantage of requiring only the 
slightest change to the text. Varia would mean 
‘uncertain’ in the sense that it was not definite, 
and hence many things could be construed as 


* Cic. De Inv. 2. 53. Momigliano, op. cit., 
Pp. 123, says that the reading in Tyrrell and 
Purser, 1st ed., iii. 2. 13, is the only one that 
gives full sense. It reads: ‘ea est maiestas (etsi 
Sulla noluit) ut in quemvis declarari liceret’. He 
admits that this emendation seems far too drastic. 
But does it give full sense? Why is liceret in the 
imperfect instead of the present, as is accusetur? 
There can be only one reason, because the clause 
refers back to the trial of Appius: maztestas is 
such that it was perfectly in order for anyone 
to declaim against you. But the text has guem- 
vs, not fe, and it is very difficult to know what 
can be the meaning of this general clause in past 


being cases of maiestas. time. 
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Sulla may not have made any special regulation in the matter; if his list of what 
constituted maiestas had been accepted as the only occasions of the crime, then the 
victim of a frivolous charge would have had the protection of the Lex Remmia, which 
protected persons from calummia, i.e. the bringing of false charges. 

The passage does suggest that Sulla tried to protect those who might be prosecuted 
on a charge of mazestas; and these persons would be magistrates or recent ex- 
magistrates. It is consonant with Sulla’s general aim to restore the rule of the 
aristocracy and protect them from the attacks which had been increasingly made on 
their government by the Populares over the previous thirty years. The ill-defined 
charge of matestas had been one of their means of attack ;* Sulla’s legislation aimed 
by defining the charge? at protecting the magistrate. 

Sulla, then, may have tried to protect magistrates from prosecutions on indeter- 
minate charges of matestas by making the prosecutor liable to prosecution for mazestas, 
or by giving the victim through closer definition the protection of the Lex Remmia. 
But we may perhaps go farther ; Quintilian makes clear that if an smiurta were done 
to a magistrate, then it became a case of mazestas.3 Quintilian is writing at a later 
time ; but the definition of matestas given by Cicero shows so clearly that in his time 
the magistrates’ dignitas and amplitudo were included in that of the Populus Romanus 
that the situation can hardly have been different then.* If Sulla’s lex de iniurus dealt 
with libellous publications, then libels directed against a magistrate could lead to 
prosecutions for matestas. Whether they ever did, we cannot in the absence of positive 
evidence say; the danger would always be there once libel had become explicitly 
iniuria, if the magistrate chose to protect himself in this way. Two causes would 
have conspired to limit, if not nullify, its potentialities: first, the fact that, as magis- 
tracies were annual, a libeller only had to withhold publication until his victim became 
a privatus ; second, the fact that in the disintegrating conditions of society some laws 
were simply disregarded; luxury, bribery, and corruption, like soothsayers in the 
Empire, were constantly being banished and were always with them. 


Horace and Augustus 

Horace in Satires 2. 1, in an imaginary conversation with the lawyer Trebatius, 
asks whether he may make personal attacks in his writings. Trebatius tells him that 
carmina mala® are forbidden, and that any such attack could give rise to a lawsuit.” 
This is a different situation from that of Lucilius, different also from that of such 
poets as Catullus and Calvus, who did attack individuals, including those holding 

I do not understand. 
5 The case under consideration by Cicero is 


that of Flaminius in 232 B.C., and the inturia is 
physical. The concept of verbal iniuria had not 


! From the time of the Lex Appuleia, 103 
B.C. (?). 

2 Momigliano, op. cit., p. 123, speaks of the 
law’s ‘notorious extension and vagueness’; is 
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that quite fair? It was less vague than it had 
been, and extended only in being more definite. 
Cf. Kiibler, op. cit., col. 547. 

3 Cf. Quint. 5. 10. 39: ‘hinc enim quaestiones 
oriuntur: . . . Imiuriam fecistt; sed quia magt- 
stratui, matestatis actio est.’ Cf. Cic. De Inv. 2. 17. 
53: ‘maiestatem minuere est de dignitate aut 
amplitudine aut potestate populi aut eorum qui- 
bus populus potestatem dedit aliquid derogare.’ 

4 Cicero in his definition was attempting to 
generalize from actual experience; there never 
was a precise legal definition of the idea. Cf. 
Kiibler, loc. cit., col. 548; though why he refers 
to Ad Her. and Cicero, De Inv. to prove that the 
Lex Iulia contained no definition of the concept 


yet developed, and hence Naevius’ opponents 
had to resort to other means. 

6 For Horace’s loose use of mala instead of 
famosa see Fraenkel, loc. cit., pp. 195-6. It is 
rather unimaginative to suppose that Horace is 
referring specifically to the Twelve Tables as the 
source of the law under discussion ; he is merely 
using in a joking way the particular phrase, 
much as we use Biblical phrases and expressions 
without any intention of introducing a Christian 
argument. The Tables had formed an important 
part of Roman secondary education in the near 
past, as Cicero testifies, De Leg. 2. 23. 59. 

7 11. 80-3. 
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office. If Horace is correct—and the point of the satire would be lost if he were not— 
then either the law was passed after the time of Catullus or it existed at that time 
but was not enforced. The truth is that Horace here has in mind the Lex Cornelia de 
inturiis, which had never been removed from the statute book, but to which in the 
last disintegrating years of the Republic there had been little or no recourse. Habit 
and practice cannot be changed by decree; in a stable society conventions on such 
matters evolve and, public opinion being in favour of the convention, may be strength- 
ened by the support of law. But the conditions of stable society cannot be created by 
law, nor could a code of behaviour which had evolved under the aristocratic régime be 
forcibly introduced into the Rome of the first century. Sulla’s law therefore stood as 
long as the Dictator was there to see it enforced ; and after his death, since all parties 
broke it, no party was prepared to use its protection. Horace, however, aware of its 
existence, uncertain of the attitude of some men to criticism in the new times, and 
probably warned to be careful, was not ready to risk the possible consequences.! 
What, then, is Augustus’ contribution to the law of libel? It is generally stated 
that Augustus first made libel a case of matestas, or that if it had been so made by 
Sulla, it was again made so by Augustus, Sulla’s law having been repealed. This 
assertion rests primarily on a statement in Tacitus :? ‘primus Augustus cognitionem 
de famosis libellis specie legis eius [i.e. maiestatis] tractavit.’ This, combined with 
statements in Dio? and Suetonius,‘ has led to the general idea that Augustus induced 
the Senate to pass a senatus consultum making libel a case of maiestas about the year 
A.D. 12.5 The case, however, is not so simple; what Tacitus says is that Augustus was the 
first to apply the law of treason to cases of libel, not that libel was first made treason- 
able under Augustus. Tacitus is speaking here in general terms, and in fact he is not 
consistent with what he makes Cremutius Cordus say at his trial for treason: ‘sed 
ipse divus Iulius, ipse divus Augustus et tulere et reliquere, haud facile dixerim 
moderatione magis an sapientia.’”© Dio in the passage referred to speaks of the burning 
of certain libellous publications and of the punishment of certain authors; we may 
identify the burning with the s.c. referred to in Suetonius, Calig. 16. 1, with respect 
to Cassius Severus, and suppose that he was the chief writer punished. The punish- 
ment consisted of exile; it was not until A.D. 24 that he was banished to Seriphos, 
interdicto 1gnt atque aqua. Now this was the punishment prescribed by Caesar for 
matestas, though whether Antonius repealed it or not we cannot say.? But we may 
readily admit that Augustus re-established it in his own lex de maiestate ; and if that 
was the punishment for maiestas, what are we to say of the identification of these 
notices with a s.c. which prescribed intestabilitas as the punishment for libellous 
publications? We may agree that in A.D. 12 a s.c. ordered the burning of Severus’ 


* Horace’s caution in such matters is shown in suggests no date. Levy, loc. cit., p. 286, astonish- 


the opening stanzas of Odes 2. 1. # Ann.1.72. ingly identifies his self-created s.c., Dig. 47. 10. 
3 Dio 56. 27.1. This passage speaks in general 5. 9, with that of Paulus, Dig. 47. 10. 6. 
terms of action taken by Augustus against © Ann. 4. 34.5. In Ann. 1. 72. 3, he says: ‘nam 
authors of libels and their works, and belongs _legem maiestatis reduxerat [Tiberius], cui nomen 
to the year A.D. 12. apud veteres idem, sed alia in iudicium venie- 


* Aug. 55 (see below, p. 179, on this passage);  bant ...: facta arguebantur, dicta impune erant.’ 
Calig. 16. 1: “Labieni, Cordi, Severi scripta sena- This is not strictly true; Claudia, in 246 B.c., had 
tus consultis abolita requiri et esse in manibus __ been prosecuted for maiestas on account of what 
lectitarique permisit.’ Cf. Tac. Amn. 4. 21: she said. Cf. Suet. Tib. 3; Gell. 10.6; Val. Max. 


‘relatum et de Cassio Severo exule ...: atque 8.1. 4; Kiibler, loc. cit., col. 546. 

' illic eadem actitando recentia veteraque odia 7 Cic. Phil. 1. 23: ‘Quid, quod obrogatur 
advertit, bonisque exutus, interdicto igni atque _legibus Caesaris, quae iubent ei qui de vi itemque 
aqua, saxo Seripho consenuit.’ ei qui maiestatis damnatus sit aqua et igni 


5 Mommsen, op. cit., p. 800 and n. 3; Momi- _interdici?’ 
gliano, op. cit., p. 123; Kiibler, loc. cit., col. 551, 
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works,' and the exile of Severus, but more than that it seems difficult to extract from 
the notices. 

The position appears to be this: Sulla’s lex de iniurits still stood, and with it the 
implication that an imiuria done to one holding tmpertum or tribunicia potestas 
became a case of matestas. This implication Augustus made explicit, though he was 
cautious of exercising the power it gave him; we know of two cases in which action 
was taken, those of Labienus and Severus; and they both received less than the full 
penalty for maiestas. In other words, Augustus towards the end of his life, when he 
felt his position sufficiently strong, reminded the world that libels against himself 
could be treated as maiestas, and having given this warning, was content with a 
comparatively light punishment.? It was not until the reign of Tiberius that the full 
punishment was imposed.3 

There is still the notice in Suetonius* to consider: ‘censuit [Augustus] cognoscen- 
dum posthac de iis qui libellos aut carmina ad infamiam cuiuspiam sub alieno nomine 
edant.’ Augustus here moves that there should be a judicial inquiry to discover the 
authors of libellous writings and songs published under a false name. Sulla had 
already in his lex de iniuriis made such authors of libellous works liable to prosecu- 
tion ;5 and Augustus now moves that if such a publication appeared under a false 
name, the Senate should make a special investigation to discover the author, his 
purpose being to provide machinery whereby such authors might be discovered. The 
onus of action was put upon the Senate ;° whereas Sulla’s legislation, by not prescribing 
any such procedure, had left the onus upon the victim. Augustus’ change would be 
good in itself, and particularly satisfactory to himself, for he, as the chief victim, 
would incur the unpopularity of being a frequent inquisitor. When the s.c. mentioned 
in Digest 47. 5. 10 was passed we cannot say ; the likelihood is that it should be dated 
to the earlier years of Augustus’ reign, to a time, that is, before he was prepared to 
make such attacks on himself cases of matestas,? a time, however, when anonymous 
notes and songs were being written by the malcontents; the s.c. brought these 
effusions within the scope of the lex Cornelia de iniurits.8 i Gee 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


1 M. Seneca, Praef. Controv. 10. 5, mentions nomine ediderit vel sine nomine.’ This would 

















the burning of books as a punishment first devised 
against T. Labienus; in what year we do not 
know ; either it was before A.D. 12 or, if the notice 
in Dio refers to Labienus, Severus’ works must 
have been burnt later than A.D. 12, since Seneca 
strongly suggests that Labienus was the only 
victim on that occasion. 

2 Cf. Tac. Ann. 4. 34. 3: ‘sed neque haec in 
principem aut principis parentem, quos lex 
maiestatis amplectitur.’ Cf. Kibler, loc. cit., 
col. 551. The position of Augustus, by its per- 
manence, had created a new situation ; hitherto, 
magistracies being annual, it was easy to avoid 
attacking a magistrate during his term of office. 
In this sense Augustus was the first to apply the 
lex matestatis to libel. 

3 It is difficult to know how those who refer 
the passage of Ulpian, Dig. 47. 10. 5. 9, to a S.¢. 
(identified with that of A.D. 12) explain the fact 
that in the sources there is no suggestion of intesta- 
bilitas as the penalty; if the identification were 
correct, then the penalty was exile and the burn- 
ing of the offending publications. 4 Aug. 55. 

5 Cf. Ulpian, loc. cit., para. 9: ‘etiamsi alterius 


suggest that this passage was earlier than 
Augustus’ motion, since here it is allowed to 
bring a case in such circumstances. But with the 
interpretation here given everything is clear. 

6 Cf. Paulus, Dig. 47. 10. 6: ‘quod senatus 
consultum necessarium est, cum nomen adiectum 
non est eius, in quem factum est: tunc ei, quia 
difficilis probatio est, voluit senatus publica 
quaestione rem vindicari.’ It seems very probable 
that this passage is in fact referring to the motion 
of Augustus mentioned by Suetonius. 

7 The fact that Augustus made /ibelli and 
carmina the subject of special investigation 
when produced anonymously suggests that the 
s.c. preceded this action of Augustus. 

8 There has been no attempt in this article 
to consider the attitude of the law towards 
speeches made in law-courts. It is clear that such 
speeches were privileged to some degree—to 
what degree we do not know—and if a pleader 
chose to publish such a speech, he would pre- 
sumably enjoy the same privilege. We may 
compare Parliamentary privilege and Hansard. 
See Robinson, op. cit., pp. 36 ff. 
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The Classical Association 


The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress 
upon public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the 
national scheme of education; (4) to improve the practice of classical teach- 
ing; (c) to encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; 
(d) to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 

Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The 
annual subscription is 5s. (life composition, £5. 5s.). Members receive a copy 
of the annual Proceedings of the Association. They may also obtain the 
Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices (Review 135. 6d., 
Quarterly 15s.; combined subscription £1. 5s. 6d.), though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each year. 
Greece and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of ros. 6d. 

Copies of the final issue of The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (covering the 
years 1945-7) can still be obtained from Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith, Quay 
Street, Bristol, for 10s. (for members of the Association, 6s.), and the volume 
for 1939-45 for 6s. from Professor L. J. D. Richardson, University College, 
Cardiff, who can also supply most of the pre-war back numbers at 2s. 6d. 
per volume, post free. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. S. Shields, Queen Mary’s School, Basingstoke, Hants. Inquiries 
should be sent to either of the Hon. Secretaries of the Association (Professor 
L. J. D. Richardson, University College, Cardiff, and Mr. 'T. W. Melluish, 
Bec School, London, $.W.17) or to the Hon. Secretary of any one of the 
District Branches—viz. Aberystwyth, Bedfordshire, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Northumberland and Durham, North Wales, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Reading, Sheffield, Shrewsbury, Southampton, South-Western, 
Swansea, Taunton and West Somerset. 
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